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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address, -The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaint s,—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


31 JANUARY, 1gor1 

‘6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

yA definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 





csc 2  & FF Ce 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near sth Ave, 


B. 





ME. i. DENFERT 
STREET AND EVENING GOWNS, ETC. 
HIGHEST REFEKENCES 


157 East 47th Street, New York. 
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M M E. OEL 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August gth, 189». 

Affords ease with perfect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





oe os & RANKIN 
Successor to CHAPMAN 
January and February summer gownsat reason- 
able prices. 19 East 31st Street, N. Y. 


C. WEINGARTEN 
© LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 

Riding Habits and Driving Coats 

37 West 31st Street, New York 














OCK & TFTeprPrey 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 
M WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
A P A L MM E R 
> Designer ot 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
C ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 


ENRIETTA FRAME 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


ISS WOTHERSPOON 


GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 
Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
and 35th Sts., New York. 


ESSIE LAPAIX 


Elegant Lace Pieces for the dinner table in 
the newest styles. Also holiday novelties, 

25 West 3oth Street, 
Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., New York. 














A R T I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 
Autumn Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. tor East 65th Street, Cor, Park Ave. 


G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldort- Astoria 


7. i ¥ & . Oo ; 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


B E R T H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 41st and 42d Streets 


ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 
14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor-made 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No, 3823-38th. 


D I N S$S M O R E 
g10 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 


and Evening Gowns a specialty. Mourning 
orders completed in 24 hours, 

















D A N D 7 
IMPOKTBR AND DESIGNER 


Gowns for all occasions 
» 18 West 34th Street, New York 


E L L E N S 


Street and Evening Gowns 
also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 


179 West 47th Street 
M. 








VAN DEVAS EN 
Street and Evening Gowns, Fancy Waists 
and Misses’ Dresses. 

126 West 61st Street, New York. 


EAN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


Fancy Tailor and Princess Gowns a specialty. 
518 Fifth Avenue, New York, Near 43d Street. 








HATS AND BONNETS 


G A S e 4 O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 





VWOUMANS—HATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 


SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 
E H. FIELDING & CO. 
. MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 








Oo WwW I E § O N 


IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
4 East Washington S reet, Chicago, lil. 


M Iss LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 


Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 


19 E. 31st St., New York 
MB&*: W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 


Hats and Bonnets. 
34 West 36th street, New York. 











CONNELLY 


H. 
e Importer 
Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. zoth and 31st Sts, 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 

52 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 


Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West 3oth St., N. Y. 














DERTHE MAY 
DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 


Maker of the Doctor's Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 





M8&°: M. H. WRIGHT 
LA BELLE HELENE CORSET 

Corsets repaired,laundered and copied. The 

Art of Proper Dressing taught, 22 West 22nd Street, 


New York. 
| | Gc. 28 4°33 se 8 
. Corsetiére 
Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West 30th Street, New York, 








TH! «“JUDIC’ STRAIGHT 
FRONT CORSET 


ives Parisian smartness to American figures, 
It moulds tothe form, supports comfortably, fits su- 
perbly, Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 6th Avenue 








M E H E W E §& 
CORSETS TO ORDER 
THE LATEST PARISIAN SHAPE 
1696 Broadway, between §3d and 54th Streets, 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 

On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 1sth Streets. 


ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS. 


All materials used by the dressmaking trades; 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Real 
laces cleaned and mended. References. Madam 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street. 


WEDISH GYMNASIUM 


tor treatment of diseases by means of massage, 

electricity and Ling’sSwedish movements. Spe- 
cialty:obesity Physical development, Privatelessons 
or classes. Miss S. Bergman, 28 West 23d Street, 
New York. 
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Przr Lert Ficure.—Mourning gown 
of black Henrietta cloth and English 


crépe over black taffeta. The taffeta 
foundation is three-pieced, a front gore and circu- 
lar sides, finished with an under ruffle of accor- 
dion plaiting. On this is-placed the front panel 
and graduated facing of the crépe. A circular 
tunic of the Henrietta cloth, with fullness at 
back in two small box plaits opens at front, and 
is finished with a stitched band and shaped to fit 
the curving edge. The waist is of the Henrietta 
cloth, with revers, deep collar at back, vest 
front and epaulettes of the crépe edged with 
stitched bands. The back is tight-fitting, and 
the fronts a little fulled and slightly bloused. 
Tucked yoke and stock of crepe. Close-fitting 
sleeve of Henrietta cloth with crépe cuff finished 
in points with stitched bands. Tucked crépe 
girdle. 

Lower Lert Ficure.—Mourning costume 
of drap d’été and English crépe over dull finish 
black taffeta. The taffeta foundation is circu- 
lar, finished with a deep accordion plaiting. 
The circular drop-skirt of drap d’été and crépe 
has a pointed tunic effect in the cloth with a 

(Continued on page vi) 


TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. OLive RopaRT & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. W aldorf-Astoria. 





R. DYS’ SACHETS DE TOI- 
LETTE. Madame V. Darsy,129 East 26th 
Street, gives facial treatment with Dr. Dys’ 


complexion specialties at client's residence or at her 
own house. 


APIER POUDRE BOOKS 

Latest Toilet Novelty. Invaluable when 

tace is flushed or moist at receptions, shop- 

ping, traveling, bicycling. Imparts cool, delicate 

bloom. Try one. LA PARFUMEUSE, 945 
Broadway, 





SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 


An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and household articles of every 
description, References. Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
roth Street, New York. 











HE WOMEN’S CO-OPERA- 
TIVE STORE 


Children’s Clothes. Ladies’ Lingerie, 
These articles made to order and purchased from 
other places. West End Women’s Exchange 
Building, 169 West 74th Street, New York, 





EW YORK SHOPPING 

Bureau, Special attention given to shopping 

of every description. References, M. Van 
Deursen, 126 W. 61st St.,N. Y 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), Laprgs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring. 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hai’ 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W, 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 











SPECIAL NOTICES 


HE SOCIETY OF DECORA- 
TIVE ART 


are now making a specialty of attractive cotillion 
favors. 14 East 34th Street, N. Y. 





PERSONAL SERVICES 











NOTE:— Advertisers using Vogue office as their 
address must add ten cents in postage for forwarding 
replies. If no replies are received this postage will 
not be returned. Vogue assumes no responsibility in 
connection with such advertisements. 





IGH CLASS LADIES’ 
TAILOR 


and dressmaker on Fifth Avenue will take a bright 
and well recommended young lady as pupil to learn 
trade practically and theoretically for small consid- 
eration. Address, Designer, Box 1, Vogue. 
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DIED 


Floyd-Jones.—On Wed., 23 Jan., 1901, 
at the residence of his daughter, No. 35 E. 
63d St., New York, of heart failure, Edward, 
son of the late Helen Watts and Henry 
Onderdonck Floyd-Jones, in the 78th year of 
his age. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Paul-Barclay.—Miss Rosalie F. Paul, 
daughter of Col. Charles R.' Paul, U.S. A, 
and Mr. Henry A. Barclay, Jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry A. Barclay, will be married in 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest on Thur., 18 
April. 


WEDDINGS 


Beatty-Burlingame. — Mr. Robert 
Chetwood Beatty and Miss Jean Burlingame, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Burlin- 
game, were married in St. James Church on 
Wed., 30 Jan., the Rev. E. Walpole War- 
ren officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Con- 
stance Burlingame. Best man, Mr. Frederick 
Anson Burlingame. Ushers, Mr. W. Gedney 
Beatty, Mr. Weston Spies Gales, Mr. Gros- 
venor T. Nicholas, Mr. Francis Minot 
Weld, Mr, Clarence Storm, Mr. Edmund E. 
Robert. 

Dixon-Williams. — Mr. William H. 
Dixon, son of Mr. and Mrs. William P. Dix- 
on, and Miss Josephine T. Williams, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Williams, were 
married in Grace Church on Wed., 30 Jan., 
the Rev. Dr. Huntington officiating. Maid 
of honor, Miss Louisine A. Peters. Brides- 
maids, Miss Taggert, Miss Marion Fish, Miss 
Florence Twombly, Miss Evelyn Parsons, Miss 
Anna Dodge. Best man, Mr. Woodward 
Babcock. Ushers, Mr. Richard T. Williams, 
Jr., Mr. Searle Barclay, Mr. Bradish Johnson, 
Jr., Mr. H. H. Hollister, Jr., Mr. Samuel T. 
Babcock, Jr., Mr. Frederick Kernochan, Mr. 
William Stevens, Mr. Maxwell Stevenson. 

Jaffray-Hewitt.—Mr. Edward Somerville 
Jaffray, son of Mr. and Mrs. Howard S. Jaf- 
tray, and Miss Marie Ceballos Hewitt, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hewitt, were 
married at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
22 W. 4oth St., on Wed., 30 Jan, 


DANCES 


Assembly.—The second and last Assem- 
bly for this season was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Thur., 24 Jan. The guests were 
received by Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. 
Edmund L. Baylies, Mrs. William Douglas 
Sloane and Mrs. Duncan Cryder. The cotillon, 
which was danced after supper, was led by Mr. 
Alexander Hadden, dancing with the Marquise 
de Talleyrand-Perigord. 

The menu for supper was as follows : 


CHAUD 
Gombo de Volaille passé 
Terrapéne a la Philadelphie 


Huitres a la Creme 
Canards Canvasback 
FROID 
Filet piqué 4 la gelée 
Aspic de foie gras 
Mayonnaise de volaille 
Salade de Homard 
Sandwiches et Rillettes 
Biscuit glacé 
Petits fours Fruits 
Cafe 
Champagne 


Present were : Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. 
and Mrs. H, Satterlee, Mr. Leonidas Wester- 
velt, the Misses Cryder, Mrs. Frederic Neilson, 
Miss Kathleen Neilson, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
H. Mackay, Mr. Cambridge Livingston, Mr. 
Reginald Ronalds, Mrs. Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, Miss Van Rensselaer, Miss Caroline de 
Saulles, Miss Juliana Cutting, General and 
Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, the Misses Bryce, Mrs. 
Eldridge T, Gerry, the Misses Gerry, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Cadwalader 
Jones, Miss Jones, Mrs. Charles A. Post, the 
Misses Post, Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Suydam, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Seward Webb, Miss Webb, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Bird, Miss Betty Met- 
calf, Mrs. Lewis Quentin Jones, Miss Fanny 
Jones, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Parrish, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Newbold 
Morris, Mr. and Mrs. E. Reeve Merritt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Woodbury G, Langdon, Miss Lang- 
don, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Seton, Jr., the 
Misses Barbey, Mr. and Mrs. E. Henry Harri- 
man, Miss Mary Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. 
James A. Burden, Jr., Miss Van Rensselaer, 
Mr. De Lancey Coster, Mr. Phoenix Ingraham, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Miss Helen 
Barney, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Coleman Drayton, Miss 
Gore, Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Miss 
Thayer, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Dixey, Mr. 
Charles Sampson, the Rev. W. G. Thayer, 
Miss Maud Fleming, Mr. and Mrs. Marion 
Crawford, Mr. Henry Devereaux, the Honor- 
able and Mrs. George Burns, Sir William and 
Lady Forwood, Mr. and Mrs. Rollinson, Don 
Enrico Ruspoli, Prince Henri Croy, Mr. 
George Armstrong, Mr. Philip Schuyler, Mrs. 
Frederic Gallatin, Miss May Gallatin, Mr. 
Robert R. Remington, Mrs. Frederic Sheldon, 
Miss Georgette Kidd, Mrs. Charles Oelrichs, 
Miss Lily Oelrichs, Mrs, W. Storrs Wells, 
Miss Natalie Wells, Mrs. Griswold Gray, Miss 
Ethel Irvin, Mrs. Charles H. Marshall, Mrs. 
Grenville Kane, Miss Sibyl Kane, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic J. De Peyster, and the Misses De 
Peyster. 

Belmont.—Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont will 
give a dance on Thur., 7 Feb., in honor of 
Miss Eleanor Jay. 

Gerry.—Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge Gerry gave 
a large ball on Mon. evening at their residence, 
2 East 61st Street. 

Gallatin.—Mrs. Frederic Gallatin will 
give a dance for her daughter, Miss May Gal- 
latin, on Mon., 11 Feb. 

Mackay.—Mr. and Mrs. Clarence H. 
Mackay will give a dinner dance at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria to-morrow evening, 1 Feb. 

Smith.—Mr. J. Henry Smith will give a 
dance on 14 Feb. 

Webb —Mr. and Mrs. W. Seward Webb 


gave a dance last evening at their residence in 
honor of theit daughter, Miss Frederica Webb. 


DINNERS 


Baylies.—Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. 
Baylies gave a dinner on 23 Jan., in honor of 
Mrs. Astor. Present were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Jr., Mr, and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Burden, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs, A. Cass Canfield and Mr. Eliot Gregory. 

Jones.—Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke Jones 
gave the last of their series of dinners on ‘Tues. 
evening, at their residence, 13 W. 51st 
Street. 

Pratt.—Mrs. Dallas Bache Pratt will give 
a dinner on Tues., 5 Feb. 

Vanderbilt.— Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., gave a dinner on Sun., 26 
Jan., at their residence, 15 Washington Square, 
North. 


RECEPTIONS 


Poor.— Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Poor, of 
1 Lex, Ave, gave a reception on Sat. eve., 
26 Jan., in honor of Mrs. Francis D. Millet 
and Miss Millet, the wife and daughter of 
F. D. Millet, the artist. 


LECTURES 


Churchill.—Mr. Winston S. Churchill, 
M. P., will give an illustrated lecture this 
evening at Carnegie Hall at 8.15 o'clock. 
His subject will be The War as I Saw It. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE REVO- 
LUTION 


Valley Forge Memorial. — The 
Daughters of the Revolution of the State of 
New York gave a Euchre Party at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Mon., 28 Jan., at 2.30 P. M., 
to raise funds for the Valley Forge Memorial 
Fund for the erection of a monument. 


MUSIC 


The Treble Clef.—The first subscription 
concert this season of the ‘* Treble Clef’’ takes 
place at Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia, 
Friday evening, 1 Feb., under the directorship 
of S. L. Hermann, The soloists are Fraulein 
Elsa von Moltke of New York, violiniste, and 
Miss Gertrude Reed of Philadelphia, contralto. 
Among the numbers to be sung by the chorus 
are Gilchrist’s ‘* Fountain’’ and Zéllner’s 
‘* Sea Fairies.”’ 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Oceanic.—Arriving Wed., 23 Jan.—Mr. 
and Mrs. A. N. Benjamin, Sir William and 
Lady Ewing, Mrs. L. R. Hare, Mr. Alex- 
ander S. Hay, Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Ismay and 
children, Mr. Sydney Paget, Mrs, Arthur 
Paget, Sir Weetman Pearson and Lady Pearson, 
Mr. Frank Dugdale, Lady Eva Dugdale. 

Prinzessin Victoria Luise.— Sailing 
Sat., 26 Jan.—Mr, J. T. Archbold, Mrs. 
John D. Archbold, Gen. and Mrs. J. M. 
Brown, Hon. and Mrs, Daniel Fearing, Mrs. 
Edwin Parsons, Mr. Paul Tuckerman. 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York.—Fine Arts Building. Seventy- 
sixth annual National Academy of Design, 5 
Jan. to 2 Feb. 

Keppel Gallery. Illustrations by Henry 
Brokman of F. Marion Crawford’s new book, 
Rulers of the Sea, Etchings and woodcuts by 
J. F. Millet, 31 Jan. to 13 Feb. 

Wunderlich’s Gallery. Etchings by Charles 
Méryon. Until 2 Feb. 

Clausen’s Gallery. Paintings by F. K. M. 
Rehn, A.N.A. Until 2 Feb. 

Miller’s Gallery. Works by F. A. Nanki- 
vell and A. Henry Fullwood. 

Boussod, Valadon Galleries. Miniatures 
by Mlle. Renée De Mirmont, and pastels of 
Paris Types, by Mr. Everett Shinn. 

Montrose Gallery. Paintings and pastels by 
John La Farge. Until 23 Feb. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries. | Landscapes in the 
neighborhood of West Point by Henry C. Lee. 
Until 14 Feb. 

Kraushaar’s Gallery. Holy Family and 
other recent paintings by Elliott Daingerfield. 
Until 8 Feb. 

Bouton’s Gallery. 
Darley. 

Katz's Gallery. Paintings by J. H. Dolph, 
Bruce Crane, F. S. Church, Walter Palmer, 
and other American artists. 

Art Students’ League. 
Until 6 Feb. 

National Arts Club. 


Sketches by F. O. C. 


Students’ work 


Leather goods and 


hearth objects. During Feb. 
Brooklyn.—Pratt Institute. Paintings by 
J. Alden Weir. During Feb. 


Bridgeport.—Public Library. Water- 
colors and pastels, 14 Jan. to 23 Feb. 
Boston.—Art Club. Sixty-third annual. 


Oil paintings and sculpture, 4 Jan. to 2 Feb. 


Cincinnati.—Art Museum. Drawings 
by C. F. Lessing. 
Chicago,—Art Institute. Annual. Art- 


ists of Chicago and vicinity and Annual Art 
Students’ League, 31 jen to 24 Feb. 

Philadelphia.—Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, Seventieth annual, 14 Jan. to 
23 Feb. 

St. Louis.—Museum of Fine Arts. Fifth 
annual. Works by members of the Society of 
Western Artists. 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


New York. —New York School of Art. 
Loan exhibition and students’ work, 2 and 3 
Feb. 

Knoedler’s Gallery. Second annual. Ameri- 
can Society of Miniature Painters, 2 to 17 Feb. 
Exhibits received 28 Jan., before noon. 

National Academy of Design. Thirty- 
fourth annual. American Water Color So- 
ciety, 11 Feb. to 28 March. Exhibits received 
1 Feb. only. 

Keppel’s gallery. Drawings and pastels by 
Albert Sterner. 14 Feb. to 2 Mar. 

Fine Arts Building. Sixteenth annual. Ar- 
chitectural League of New York, 17 Feb. to 
g Mar. 


(Continued on page v) 
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Windsor Boudoir. 





WINDSOR BOUDOIR 


9 East 40th Street, New York 


A high-class, elegantly appointed Toilet establishment, adapted to the 
requirements of the most exacting and exclusive patronage, for the skilful | | 


HAIR, SCALP AND COMPLEXION 
MANICURING AND CHIROPODY 
ARTISTIC HAIR PIECES IN THE LATEST MODE MADE TO ORDER | 
Hair-dressing in charge of Monsieur A. Philipps (late with Millius). 
French and Marcel waving a specialty. 
Exquisite toilet articles and hair tonics manufactured expressly for the 


Treatment of the Hair and Scalp under the direct supervision of 


Mrs. B. C. J. Eastman, General Manager. 
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OF OUT-OF-TOWN TRADE 





Cakes, Pastries, Ornamented 


be sent on request. 
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We give particular attention to filling out-of-town orders for 


Chocolates, Novelties for Children’s Parties, Luncheons and 
Dinners ; also Wedding Boxes, Brides’ Cakes, etc. 
to our special method of packing, we make shipments to any 
place in the United States or Canada. 
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Birthday Cakes, Bonbons and 
Owing 


One of our lists will 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Ready Made 
Shirt Waists 
At ‘‘The Linen Store.”’ 


We have just opened a bright new 
stock of high-grade Washable Shirt 
Waists. They are made in the latest 
styles and are thoroughly reliable 
in every way. All sizes from 32 to 
42 inches in the following materials: 





White Pique, $3.75 
Linen Zephyrs, $3.50, 3-75, 4-00 
Scotch Madras, $3.00, 3.25, 3-50 
Percale Raye, $3.50 


VIAU’S 
CORSET DE LUXE 


Plain White Lawn, $2.50 — We are now showing a special corset which 
The Latest French Hygienic Corset we consider a triumph of design and workman- 


Tucked Lawn, $3.00 and $3.50 a 
M M E ’ G A R D N E R It is our celebrated ‘‘ straight front ”’ French 


model. It is made of the finest embroidered 
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Most of these waists are made 


from our own materials and we be- CORSETS [ADE TO ORDER | batiste, silk-lined, has gold clasps, is richly 
lieve th ed in style | flossed with gold thread and trimmed with real 
a rede ie — 52 West aist Street | lace hand-worked with gold thread. $75.00. 
Le ee All the Newest Models. Corsets for Reducing Corpulency The come pedal aeheet at) eating 
, . " and fittings. from $18.00 upwards to $30.00 
Mail orders have prompt attention. and Lengthening the Waist | Send for illustrated catalogue showing styles and 
| directions for self measurement. 
James McCutcheon & Co., PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. B. VIAU 
14 W. 23d St., New York. Our goods are err ae. Superior Style, Finish | French Corset Maker 
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\ Constabl, THE HIGH-CLASS ENGLISH 
MATERIAL 


Baal Lyons Silks. “VIYELLA’ 


SPRING IMPORTATION. 


sUCOUG : 
uo Rich Chené Louisine, Brocades, Damas, Moires, 
for Shee Gowns. 


IMPERIAL Printed Satins, Brocaded Crépes, Gauzes and Grenadines, 


for Evening Wear. 


RUSSIAN | White Silks and Satins 


for Wedding Gowns. 


SABLES | Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. | 
at 





























| Foulards, Panne Satins. | DOES NOT SHRINK 
Cost of Skins | Pyogdwau kK 96 d week NU 
«| | 66 is an un- 
Select assortment made up as | a | { t . | VIYELLA 7 diitalestite 
MUFFS and SCARFS | and fast color flannel, of innumerable 


Imported as raw skins, on which there is 


no duty, thus reducing cost to a minimum. P A 2 - E R N S P E R I O D I ? AL S | shades of colorings and designs, and comes 


Our collection of Sables this season has 


been notable for value and quality, and Year 6mos. | in light, medium and heavy weight. 
this is an exceptional opportunity to secure : , L’ Art de la Mode, - $3.50 $2 00 
splendid specimens at remarkably favorable of any design In any Robes de Luxe, - - 8.00 500 — 
prices. ; ‘ d 
—Hf journal, also special The leading French i Sint dine to pena te 


Liberal Reductions also on all 











Muffs and Scarfs, Sealskin unpublished imported fashion journals of the leading dry goods stores 
Jackets and our Entire Stock : America. Send ten 
of Made-up Furs. designs for all pur- ° throughout the United States. 
— ae cents for sample | 
Furs Sent on Approval. POSES 2 ee wee oe , —- 
We Pay Express Both Ways. copies .....2.-. | ‘ 
a6 
GEORGE W. BURKE 1“VIVELLA? * == 
Successor to AGNEW Tue Morse-BrouGHTton Company the sel 
1206 Chestnut Street vage of every five yards. 
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A WORD WITH THE PESSIMIST 


Eviews of the century’s achievements have 
been plentiful in current journals and 
magazines, and while, for the most part, 

these are marked by a spirit of extreme and unjus- 
tifiable boastfulness, some others are as unduly 
pessimistic. One despairing essayist has gone so 
far as to jeer at humanity because it permits itself 
enthusiasms, in view of the fact that its enthusi- 
asms betray it into false prophesyings. “Cui 
bono ?”’ cries he. And to give point to his inquiry 
he enumerates the enthusiasms that fired the imag- 
inations of mena century ago, who hoped that 
democratic forms of government or the spread of 
book knowledge, or the abolition of slavery, or 
some other one reform would regenerate the 
world. Out upon enthusiasms, cries the writer, 
they but delude. The close of the nineteenth 
century finds not the ploughshares of peace, but 
blood-dripping swords and revolt of every grade 
of intensity and animosity. Where, it is de- 
manded, are the beatific results so intensely te- 
lieved in by the enthusiasts who saw the century 
open? Other pessimists proclaim that universal 
fraternity has become the dimmest of dreams; 
that we are as far as ever from realizing the aspira- 
tions of the men who vociferated liberty, equality 
ard fraternity. They who thus write are so intent 
upon estimating how little apparent intimacy there 
is between promise and performance that they ig- 
nore what has been accomplished. 


To the scoffer who claims that fraternity is an 
iridescent dream at the close of the century, there 
is opposed the Peace Congress at The Hague in 
1898, a convention that would not have been pos- 
sible a century earlier. This was not a gathering 
of sentimental women but a congress officially 
recognized by the most powerful nations of the 
world. That its meetings preceded by but a few 
months wars of criminal aggression waged against 
weaker peoples by two of the more progressive 
nations, in no way lessens the claim of the congress 
to being regarded as a significant achievement in 
the evolution of the ideal of fraternity—the broth- 
erhood of man; it marks the world’s recognition 
of the passing of the war ideal. And again 
although sad to acknowledge the closing years of 
the century were disgraced by wars, was ever 
there so large a minority who were opposed to 
them? A minority too, which although reviled 
by the still savage majority, has not only made it- 
self heard in legislative halls, but which is leaven- 
ing, slowly but surely, public opinion. Bishops 
of the church may turn their pulpits into political 
rostrums for the preachment of murder and loot, 
but other ecclesiastics and the agnostic leaders al- 
ways are found strenuously upholding the doctrine 
of fraternity. Various have been the manifestations 
of this spirit. It struck the chains from a race ; it 
righted many laws on statute books that bore in- 
iquitously on women ; perceiving that parents are 
not infrequently cruel, it established organizations 
for the protection of children ; it even raised the 
poor four-footed creatures to the plane of rights, 
and began a crusade for the recognition of the 
same. Little by little this spirit of kinship realized 
the needs of the poor and of the defective ; it in- 
spired noble-hearted men and women in great 
numbers, to dedicate their lives to improving the 


conditions and opportunities of the submerged, in 
ways more philanthropic and enlightened than the 
intelligence or the sympathy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury could even comprehend, much less initiate 
and administer. 


The doleful writers profess that the last century 
failed lamentably in fulfilling the promise of its 
earlier years to solve the riddle of the Sphinx ; and 
there seems to them no hope that this century's 
guess at its solution will be any more to the point. 
The difficulty with these despairing folk appears 
to be that, like the majority of those who under- 
take to estimate human life and human achieve- 
ment, they take no account of life’s handicaps. 
The ideal of liberty, equality and fraternity, which 
the eighteenth-century enthusiasts so passionately 
insisted was destined to save the world, as a mat- 
ter of fact, was already an eighteenth century 
old ideal that they had but just come to realize. 
Love ye one another, it read in the ancient ver- 
sion. It took more than eighteen hundred 
years for even the leaders of the peoples to 
understand the full significance of that old ideal 
which, in their ignorance, they thought them- 
selves to have imagined. Then began the sons 
of men, sometimes individually, sometimes in 
national groups, to try in poor humanity’s blunder- 
ing way to attain the ideal. The record is 
stained with ignorance and cruelty and, more de- 
plorable still, with lapses from realized righteous- 
ness. But who dares affirm that the close of the 
last century found the world farther away from a 
realization of the ideal of universal brotherhood 
than it was in the year eighteen hundred and one ? 
Consider the haphazard method of its begetting 
and for the most part the unenlightened mode of its 
training and it must be admitted that the human 
race is terribly handicapped in its battle for 
ethical attainment. The command has always 
been to the race beget! beget; a necessary man- 
date in a world where the war lord was the hero, 
and man has begotten millions upon millions for 
the slaughter-house of war. For centuries he has 
brought forth hosts of children without ever a 
thought that parentage was a profession for which 
he and his mate should fit themselves; indeed, this 
scientific fact is only now beginning to be 
whispered in a corner. All human beings are and 
have been largely creatures of chance, handi- 
capped with hereditary tendencies and warped by 
bad training. That they should cherish ideals is, 
under the circumstances, admirable; that they 
should struggle against the cravings of flesh and 
blood to realize them in their lives, is sublime. 
Nor need man blush because his enthusiasms 
blind his vision to the necessarily slow progress of 
the world’s regeneration, thus bringing his roseate 
prophesies, in the span of a century, to some- 
what lame conclusions. Only omnipotence could 
foresee the exceeding slowness and the devious. 
ness of man’s ethical development, or fully ap- 
preciate and make due allowance for the tre- 
mendous compelling force of the hereditary 
racial influence whose tendency is to drag him 
backward and downward. It is no insoluble 
riddle of the Sphinx baffling a bewildered race, but 
a comprehensive high ideal as yet only partially 
understood, 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


MOISTEN STEAM-HEATED AIR—GIRLS THREATEN 
TO OUTSTRIP THE BOYS AS SCHOLASTICS 
—PHYSICIANS’ GROUNDLESS APPRE- 
HENSION—RUSSIA’S HAPPY RE- 

FORM — CASTE AN OLD 
DISTINCTION— 

TRULY A WORKING PARSON 


T is very evident to anyone who visits 
I steam-heated homes or office buildings 
that in many, if not most, instances no 
precaution is taken to neutralize the dry at- 
mosphere which results from this method of 
heating. Women especially should have a 
care in this matter, for few outside conditions 
affect good looks more than unduly dry air, 
its tendency being to make the complexion 
harsh, the lips dry, and the hair stiff and brit- 
tle. A woman whose sleeping-room is steam- 
heated, was annoyed to discover, after two 
months of occupancy, that the skin of her face, 
hands and lips was like stiff paper to the touch. 
She bethought her of having read of the drying 
effect of steam-heated air and she immediately 
set about to neutralize this defect by placing 
an open vessel filled with water on the steam 
pipes. In less than twenty-four hours her 
skin resumed its normal condition of softness. 
* 

Statistics, supplied on request, by the Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education show that 
in the public schools the girl students far out- 
number those of the other sex, the figures for 
the whole country as shown by the graduates 
of 1899 being thirty-six thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-four girls and only twenty 
thousand three hundred and forty-four boys. 
The college of the future appears likely 
to share this disparity, although at the present 
time the young men outnumber the young 
women; but the proportions are changing. In 
the last quarter century the number of male 
students in proportion to the population has 
nearly doubled; but during the same period, 
the number of girl students, in proportion to 
the population, has increased to the large ex- 
tent of sixtimes. An ex-college president in 
reviewing the progress of women’s educational 
opportunities avers that only three State Uni- 
versities, those of Virginia, Georgia and 
Louisiana exclude women; fifty-one of the 
sixty colleges and universities in this country 
of the highest standard grant women degrees; 
eighty per cent. of the teachers in New 
England are women. It will be remem- 
bered that the girls threatened to attend 
Stanford University in such overwhelming 
numbers that the girl students were limited 
to five hundred. The graduating class of the 
year at this University numbers one hundred 
and sixty-six, eighty-one of whom are girls; 
from which fact it is clear that although the 
University authorities may decree that in the 
entrance class the girl students shall number 
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only a third of the total (five hundred as 
against one thousand male students) when it 
comes to graduating, the girl group shows six- 
teen per cent. of scholarship, while the male 
group shows but a fraction over eight per 
cent. 

* 

* * 

Some physicians are again calling upon the 
community to take heed that girls do not study 
to their full capacity for acquisition and endur- 
ance. The warnings are fully as emphatic and 
extreme as were those launched forth a decade 
or two ago ; but it is hardly possible that the 
dire prophecies which failed to influence public 
opinion to any appreciable extent years ago, 
will now fall upon fruitful ground. Higher 
learning for women has been established in this 
country for over a quarter of a century ; and 
what shall constitute the proper education for 
girls has passed beyond the experimental stage 
and beyond also the power of physicians to 
influence. It is strange, with so many abuses 
that bear upon home life, and which need 
reformation, that the medical fraternity should 
concern itself so acutely from time to time, 
with the subject of girls’ education, to the al- 
most total neglect, by them, of the ofttimes 
deplorable home environment of these same 
young students, and indifference to the lament- 
able conditions surrounding the home, the 
factory and the office in which many working 
girls spend their lives. Also do the doctors 
ignore the outrages committed upon the poor 
in city hospitals, a notable example of the 
latter being the scandal now disgracing New 
York. They are, on the contrary, keenly 
alive to the alleged perils of female bookishness. 
Perhaps by the close of this century the girl 
with the book in her hand will have ceased to 
induce acute attacks of hysteria among the 
medical profession. 

* 
* * 

Temperance agitation seems to most persons 
so peculiarly a manifestation of English and 
American reform energy, that the very con- 
siderable results achieved in the way of 
moderating the liquor habit in Russia through 
governmental intervention will come as a 
surprise. The public drinking-places through- 
out that Empire cannot be kept by individuals 
nor is any private citizen permitted to sell 
spirituous liquor or to drink it on the road or in 
a public place; those who infringe this latter 
regulation are subject toa fine. The govern- 
ment has a monopoly of the sale of liquor, it 
acting as a middleman between the distiller and 
the consumer, to whom the liquor is sold in 
bottles at government shops. The new régime 
has worked satisfactorily, as the peasant is no 
longer tempted to drink beyond his means of 
payment, which was his habit, with the in- 
evitable result of eventually becoming a serf to 
the liquor dealer. Beside conserving the 
sobriety, thrift, and orderliness of its most 
ignorant classes the Russian government now 
obtains a larger revenue than it did under the 
old law. The reduction in drunkenness and 
the increase in savings bank deposits, among 
the peasantry, are, in some sections, attribut- 
able in no small measure to the establishment 
by private individuals of temperance houses 
which are used as places of assembly by the 
peasants. A special correspondent of the 
Evening Post described a visit to one of these 
houses, which was found to be a frame dwell- 
ing, with an old-fashioned flower garden on 
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both sides of the entrance. The walls of the 
main room in the house were white-washed 
and a number of wooden benches rested 
against them. Several tables for the use of 
the visitors were placed near the benches, and 
upon one of the larger of these tables were dis- 
played bread, cheese, apples, milk, coffee, and 
gingerbread. Beauty and cheerfulness were 
imparted to the room by the window curtains 
and by potted plants and flowers. Adjoining 
the main room was a library with a good 
supply of simple books and current news- 
papers. This is an interesting example of 
what might be called the “be good’’ of 
governmental ways and the ‘‘be happy’’ of 
individual benevolence. Imperial edict les- 
sened the temptations to inebriety and the re- 
sultant wretchedness and made for reform ; 
hearts touched with pity for the less fortunate 
strove to bring harmless pleasure and bright- 
ness into barren lives. 


Piel 

An ecclesiastic of distinction took occasion 
early in the year, in an address before an audi- 
ence of men, to denounce the spirit of caste 
which, he said, has gained a foothold in our 
communities, neighborhoods, churches and 
States. The speaker defined caste to be a 
‘* certain malignant contempt of others less for- 
tunate and therefore less favorably treated by 
the world than ourselves.*’ ‘*I wonder,”* 
continued the speaker, ‘has this attitude of 
the human mind spread internationally toward 
foreigners for instance? Do we scorn or be- 
little foreigners, perhaps, because they have a 
manner different from our own?** A few 
moments’ reflection should convince the speaker 
that despising aliens is a quality or trait in- 
herited from tribal days, when the savage re- 
garded the members of all other tribes than his 
ewn as enemies on sight, to be summarily 
treated as such. And as for the spirit of caste, 
in camp and palace, church, university and in 
the home it has been rife for many generations. 
Up to within a half century, the extreme appli- 
cation of it was reached in the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings ; caste is no new attitude 
of the human mind. The object of all latter- 
day work along sociological lines has been to 
eradicate this spirit of caste, with which human 
society was. honeycombed, and to bring all 
classes to accept, in practice, the doctrine of 
universal brotherhood. In political life this 
has been attained approximately, also as re- 
gards education is the doctrine applied. The 
world, however, still waits for social democracy 
to be realized ; when it shall have come to 
pass, then will the spirit of caste be banished 
alike from the drawing room and the Barge 
Office. 

* 
* * 

The pastor of a certain church in Connecti- 
cut appears to have thrown himself, in so 
whole-souled a way, into what has come to be 
known as social betterment work, that he finds 
himself without a congregation. It was ru- 
mored that his resignation had been asked for, 
and representatives of the press sought to as- 
certain from him the cause of his parishioners’ 
dissatisfaction. The clergyman, however, re- 
fused to talk. A trustee of the church was 
found to be more communicative, and from 
him it was learned that the offences of the 
pastor consisted first, in organizing a base-ball 
team among the young members. This team 


(Continued on page 70) 
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(Continued from page 68) 

the pastor himself trained to such a degree of 
proficiency that it easily became the champion 
of the locality. The pastor also established a 
library, which he managed successfully. He 
then turned his attention to wrestling as a form 
of recreation for the youths and men of his 
neighborhood ; and he decided that some 
portion of the church edifice could be suitably 
used for practice work in wrestling. This 
decision gave great offence to the conservative 
element, which regards a church edifice as 
dedicated to religious services only ; then, too, 
the preacher held opinions about the duty of 
the rich toward the community, and these he 
persisted in voicing in the pulpit, although 
warned that by so doing he was jeopardizing 
the material welfare of the church, since two 
or three families who were its main support 
were much incensed at having their class pub- 
licly admonished that it was not the superfine 
article it considers itself to be. The pastor is 
likely to be heard from later as the successful 
administrator of an institutional church. It is 
to be hoped should he decide to organize such 
a congregation that he will pitch its tent in 
some one of the small towns or villages among 
the older settlements in the eastern or middle 
States; for not even polluted New York 
stands in greater need of regeneration than do 
some of these communities. 


AND A CLIMAX 


BY E. R. R. 


“ CHAFF ” 


He held a large bouquet of orchids, this 
charming little maid, as she smiled at 
the tall, distinguished man by her side. 

Softly the strains of Cavalleria floated out to the 
long dark verandah and blended with the low 
tones of the man as he pleaded : 

«« Just one flower,’’ he said, as he stretched 
out his hand and caught a ribbon hanging from 
the white gown. 

‘«No; you are careless,’’ she said, with a 
little forced laugh, as she buried her face in 
the beauties—‘‘and these are costly.” 

‘* Hang it all! You have no sentiment,’” was 
his answer. 

«« Sentiment ?** she asked. ‘¢ Why should I 
have sentiment (?) The girls are to be pitied 
that have it, for you men donot have it. It is 
a base smattering of it you pretend to possess ; 
all you care for is a pretty place, a pretty 
girl, and a pretty flirtation, and if they are 
combined so much the better, but—I’m fool- 
ish,’* she said, as she gathered the long traine 
over her arm, and let a dangerous little smile 
flit over her face. 

“By Jove, you get awfully excited over us 
men,”’ he said, playfully, twisting the ribbon 
he still held. ¢* But you just wait till a fellow 
comes along, good-looking, you know, been 
to war, all that business, then let’s see you 
stand some one saying he has no sentiment.”* 

‘*Oh!"* she said with a little gasp, ‘are 
you not queer? I--er—suppose you are 
right,’’ and with a little dexterous movement, 
she turned her head and again buried it in the 
flowers, which, feeling the warm tears on the 
petals, held them as precious dew-drops from 
a bruised heart. 

‘©Of course I am right,’’ he continued ; 
‘<you girls are all the same—you despise us 
until the right one comes along. But with us 
men it is different. All you women are just 
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right in our eyes and the prettier the better,”’ 
and he added with the low laugh she had 
learned to love, ‘* you are decidedly the bet- 
ter. Neat little compliment, is it not?” 

«Compliments! How I hate them!"’ she 
cried, as she stamped her foot. ‘* Why, you 
do nothing besides giving me compliments !*” 

«« Why, I had only just begun,’” he laughed. 
‘«I was going to add something about that 
smile of yours and fe 

‘¢T hate you!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Do you not 
think I can see through you? Can you not 
tell that I know people call me frivolous? That 
all the old women here despise me and talk 
about me to you and teli you I have no sense. 
That I am only vain, silly, and oh!’’—she 
ended with a little sob,—‘**it is not true. I 
shall prove it some day. You will all believe 
me. I can be sensible ; 

«*Of course you can be sensible,’’ he ad- 
ded, as he dropped the ribbon lightly. «+ Of 
course the little girl can be sensible—but to 
tell the truth, I much prefer you when you are 
frivolous, laughing one moment, angry the 
next, all that business, youknow. All you girls 
are alike ; that is all about your age, twenty, 
it is not ?”* 

«« All girls are not the same,”” she said with 
a little determined air. ‘* Yes, I am twenty, 
but it is not polite to ask.”’ 

«Ts it not?” he said. ‘* Well, I was only 
going to add that in about five years you will 
be asensible married woman and I shall be a 
foolish old bachelor—then you can have the 
laugh on me.”’ 

«« Married ?"* she said with a little quiver, 
«< did you say ?”" 

‘¢ Yes; why not ?’’ he laughed. ‘¢ By that 
time you will have found Mr. Allright."* 

«¢ Oh!"’ she murmured, ‘I see; yes, I shall 
have found Mr. Allright—and you? Will it 
be the same with you ?”” 

«<Oh’’ he said, ‘*that’s different; I have 
found so many that, well—you see it’s hard 
to choose.’ 

‘¢ Yes, I understand. It must be hard,”’ she 
added, and holding the flowers with a tight 
grasp, ‘*hard for you and—them.”’ 

‘«The girls,’” he cried. ‘*Oh! they will 
exist, but, I say, can’t I have a flower ?”* 

**T think not,’’ she answered. ‘* Come, 
let us go back to the ballroom."’ 

Silently they walked back to the crowded 
halls and many little remarks were uttered loud 
enough for them to hear. 

Once she caught her flowers to her as she 
passed a group of gossipers, and the words 
floated on to them: ‘¢ That is a match, both of 
them in love.’’ But he leaned over and 
whispered, ‘¢ Suppose we do not disappoint 
them ?”” 

“Very well,’’ she answered. 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 
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SATINS POPULAR FOR DANCES AND DINNER- 











DANCES — DARK VELVETS FOR VISITING— 
RIPPLING DISTINCTION OF OLGA CREPE— 
ONDULANT RIVIERE FOULARD—ORCHID 
DESIGN IN WHITE POINT APPLIQUE 
ON PEACH COLOR OLGA-—STRAW- 
BERRY RED GOWNS AT A SMART 
DANCE—THE LOWERED CHI- 

GNON SHOULD BE DARED 
ONLY BY THE FEW 


Atins are authoritatively grande mode for 
balls and dinners preceding balls, and 
while much more affected by the dressy 

matrons, are still not their exclusive privilege. 
This fabric has supplanted those pale velvets of 
last season, but we find that dark velvets now 
reign supreme at day receptions, and are worn 
in the smartest way during afternoon visiting. 
Dinner gowns, particularly, incline towards 
certain materials, chief of which is Olga crépe, 
most pliable for any kind of skirt or bodice 
manceuvring ; of wondrous beauty in color 
and in sheen. One of the latest movements in 
making it up, is introducing two-inch wide 
tucks upon the fitted flounces of a skirt, thus 
producing an ondulation, which is in truth a 
graceful rippling of material as the traine is 
borne along by the weave. That rippling 
quality is peculiar to this weave of silk, and 
one of the reasons why it is so costly by the 
yard. The newest of Riviére foulards, a fou- 
lard ondulant, is also of extravagant price for 
the same reason, but the compensation lies in 
the fact that it will remain an exclusive fabric, 
which lends it an added charm. 


LINGERIE TUCKS AND LACE BARBS TRIM A 
PRINCESSE MODEL 


A beautiful model in peach-colored Olga 
had its skirt inset with long barbs of white 
point applique lace, that were joined at the 
bottom into a beautiful garland design ot 
orchids. As the gown was a princesse, and 
fitted to the figure by means of many small 
lingerie tucks, these barbs entered into fixed 
spaces a few inches below the waist line, thus 
allowing the small tucks of the skirt to join in 
one line with those upon the bodice. A dé- 
colletage of the same lovely lace was exquis- 
itely arranged, and the short sleeve was in the 
style so much admired, perhaps too often re- 
peated, but nevertheless always smart-looking. 
A straight bit of lace flouncing was fitted flat 
to the arm by an insetting of fine sheer lace 
netting; upon the shoulder in medallion form 
was a paillette in silver with the minutest of 
scales. The garland bouquet de corsage was 
in white roses with their dark rich foliage. 


SABLE BLACK VELVET AND TUCKINGS ON 
WHITE OLGA CREPE 


A second Olga dinner gown was in oyster 
white, a most distingué creation. It had no 
other trimming upon its long skirt than a row 
of sable on the bottom edge, but upon the edge 
of the fitted flounce were two two-inch tucks. 
A lovely low bodice in overlapping folds of 
the same width had black velvet shoulder 
straps and a narrow turn-over bertha collar not 
three inches wide. Such a collar is the best 


(Continued on page 74) 
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(Continued from page 70) 
of foils for jewels as it cannot but show them 
off in the most brilliant manner possible. 
The sleeves were partly of some old real lace 
and had Olga crépe tucks. 

A third dinner gown followed Marie 
Antoinette lines, being made of the best 
quality of rose-rose pink taffeta, soft as velvet, 
with a brilliant silvery sheen. Both tablier in 
front of the skirt and the low straight plastron 
of the bodice ‘were of diamond-strewn white 
tulle plissé, held into long lines by wide steels 
in the bodice, and strapped with narrow black 
velvet and bows, diamonded in the centre. 
The open sides of the taffeta skirt in front were 
embroidered in silver; the design after turning 
the angle at the bottom went tapering off to 
nothing. A fully gathered skirt was this one 
underpetticoat of white satin trimmed with 
the tulle en tablier as described, the sides be- 
ing ruched with the same in waved lines. 
The elbow sleeves had fans of lace at the 
elbows and black velvet bows. To fancy the 
effect at a dinner one should be told of the 
pearls and diamonds worn on the most superb 
of necklaces with its three long pendants, the 
Louis Seize diamond bow at the head of plas- 
tron, and the fleur de lys diamond mount to a 
black aigrette worn in the hair. 


DARING BUT SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN 


RED 


At Mrs. Astor’s dance several strawberry 
red gowns were worn—notably one with its 
massive red embroidery executed in garland 
design, as bordering to the bottom of a red 
satin upper skirt. To this skirt was attached 
a deep fitted flounce of red satin covered first 
with mousseline of the same shade, and having 
red crépe over all. This flounce was trimmed 
with many ruchings to match. The corsage 
décolleté was of the same embroidery perfected 
into a décolletage, with straps over the shoul- 
ders of lisse, as well as open medallions, show- 
ing the arms, and a lisse drapery for sleeves. 
One red embroidered flower, the same as 
those on the gown, was wired for the coiffure, 
with very good effect because of the vividness 
of the gown color which made it hazardous to 
introduce any other red. Besides it was orig- 
inal, which goes a long way. 


GOLD RIBBON GOWNS 


Lovely were the gold ribbon gowns of 
white tulle ; skirts of the latter in two or three 
thicknesses softly draped into the figure was 
the airy genre. The ribbons were wide and 
cut into a narrow tapering as they neared the 
waist, and in like manner, rose up on the 
bodice. Gold roses finished these ribbons at 
the bottom, where they fell over a cascade of 
bottom plissés, the froufroutage of the long 
skirt. On the tulle bodice exquisite pink 
roses mingled in with one or two gold ones 
upon the left of corsage. There were gold 
shoulder straps, leaving a glimpse of shoulder 
and a drooping pouf of tulle below. 

A delicate white Chantilly gown made over 
white satin was simply tucked for nine inches 
around the skirt bottom, and had a flat silver 
gauze ribbon of narrow width laid under each 
tuck. The bébé bodice had its décolletage 
trimmed with silver leaves, those forming 
shoulder straps also; bands of tulle with 


silver ribbon laid under were the simple sleeves. 
Silver ribbon was used for belt and bow. 
Silver ribbon sprinkled with diamonds was 





VOGUE 


The 
wearer's blonde beauty was radiant in this 
ideal toilette, which seemed to exhale the very 
poetry of youth in its simplicity and silvery 
chasteness. 


made into a pretty hair bow as coiffure. 


CHIGNON DISPLACEMENT 


A few attempts are being made to lower the 
chignon : to bring the back hair into a low 
coil. In full evening toilette, certain types of 
women, those who are tall, wide of shoulder, 
and having well formed but small heads, look 
their best coiffé in this manner. And with a 
single large rose worn low on the left, this 
style of hair dressing is fairly ideal in grace. 
But folly would it be for every woman to fol- 
low this lead, as the majority of them lose all 
cachet with their hair worn low on the neck. 
Surely for day wear, nothing could be devised 
so unbecoming, as it is not difficult to recall 
the Langtry days, and the untidy coils of hair 
resting upon the necks of bodices, but the coil 
is experimental and tentative. 


SIMPLICITY OF ATTIRE MARKS THE 
SMART LONDON SET WHILE DRIVING IN 


PUBLIC 


NOW 


Those recently returned from London's gay 
whirl of hotel and restaurant dinners, declare 
that the smart women have given up the 
wearing of hair ornaments. Plain head is 
the sign by which the true elegantes are to be 
distinguished in that crowd of dazzling orna- 
mentation at the Savoy, for instance. It was 
to be expected that the toilettes indulged in by 
the smart London set at those public places 
could not hold out very long, since imita- 
tions of jewels were so perfectly made—and in 
price within everybody's reach. Making a 
public show of clothes and jewels is one of our 
foibles as well which will bear restriction also; 
it may be frowned down before long—who 
knows ? 


GLIMPSES 


For— 


Twentieth-century summer gowns in shop 
windows and on counters have not tarried to 
convince us that the vogue of last year in 
corded and broché Swisses is to be repeated. 
New designs are in white still, and these rise 
over grounds of pink, mauve, gray and blue, 
while black and white combinations hold the 
same charm as of old. Two-inch stripes in 
colored lawn varieties are to be as modish as 
ever, it appears, and so are mercerized wash 
fabrics ; the latter as delightfully deceptive as 
ever, masquerading as foulards to perfection. 


Do— 


You really fancy those twin flower coiffures, 
and can you truthfully say they are becoming? 
Smart women are exploiting them now and 
then, simply because the mode has not yet 
been taken up by everyone. Women whose 
reputations for beauty are established would 
rather make the sacrifice of a little unbecom. 
ingness, occasionally, for the pleasure of wear- 
ing something all the other women have not 
adopted, and are afraid to. 


THaT— 


There never has been such a craze for silk 
embroidery on evening gowns as there is this 
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season. Well-known gown-makers tell their 
clients that they are paying out thousands of 
dollars to embroiderers of note. Deep fitted 
velvet flounces are one mass of embroidery ; 
the bottom of certain ball-gowns are in wreaths 
of exquisite floral hand-work, while other trans- 
parent fabrics are being embroidered with cer- 
tain personally favorite flowers, according to 
submitted designs. This, with lace, is far 
more chic than the paillette work, which has 
now become tiresome and commonplace from 
long wear. 


Wuyr— 


Should not the pretty and sensible custom, 
among all but elderly ladies, of removing 
hats at opera matinées, prevail in the boxes as 
well as in other parts of the house? Those 
seated in the back seats of a box are some- 
times as much inconvenienced by the big hats 
in the front seats as they would be if placed 
elsewhere in the theatre. The situation of the 
sufferers is of such a delicate personal nature 
that they can enter no complaint whatever. 


Very— 


Extravagant frocks of white panne velvet do 
some of the children wear at opera matinées, 
when dressed to sit in boxes where all the 
house may admire them. White hats and 
white plumes make a harmonious suit, with 
white gloves and white shoes. Curling locks, 
and smart bows on both sides, or on the left 
side, accent the child's prettiness of head 
and face. 


ALTHOUGH — 


The young contingent whose Saturdays are 
spent at the opera are wearing charming 
gowns of every modish shade, it must be 
confessed that pearl and all light grays stand 
out well to the fore among the dressy toilettes, 
and so do white separate waists. In white 
satin the latter are not the fad they were last 
season. Still, worn with distinction, as one 
often sees them, and which makes all the dif- 
ference in the world, they have lost none of 
their prestige. 


Now— 


May one order one dozen veils and not have 
two alike, if she choose. Many white veils 
spotted with black chenille are liked for the 
grayish color produced. The ‘latest cry”’ 
in spots is a long oval and it is found in black 
as well as colors, the spot and foundation veil- 
ing being always the same. Chenille spots 
are of all sizes, from pin-points to wafer size. 
Tulle-lined veils are a great protection to the 
complexion, and they should be worn when 
driving and walking if the wind is high. 
Veils having broad hems have this objection: 
they cut off the lines of the chin and break the 
ovals of the face. Narrow satin selvedges, not 
over a quarter of an inch, cannot be improved 
upon for gauze or tissue veils. 


SHALL— 


We push this fur craze so far as to follow 
the latest foreign chic of having the décolle- 
tage of our ball gowns encircled with a wide 
boa-like band of sable? It has no raison 
d’étre, is supremely heavy and absurd, and 
about as uncomfortable a corsage trimming as 
was ever attempted. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


WINTER DRESS WAISTS AT $5 AND $7.50— 
IRISH LINEN EMBROIDERED SHIRT WAISTS 
—NOVELTY SWEATER—RIBBON WORK 
EMBROIDERY—HATS FOR HOME 


MILLINERY 


, season of the year is a good time 
to buy such materials or garments as 
may be utilized next winter, for 

many of these have been marked down far 
below their original cost, the one idea of the 
shops being to rid themselves of their winter's 
stock at whatever sacrifice to make room for 
the large quantities of spring goods that are 
already arrived. Especially cheap are shirt 
waists made of novelty silks, such as satin, 
faille, panne satin and fancy weaves of taffetas 
which are selling as low as $5 and $7.50. 
These have all been reduced from much higher 
prices and are as well-made, cut and finished as 
custom work. For $10.50 one of the smartest 
models of the season may be had; it is of 
panne satin and closes down the back with tiny 
gold buttons. It has the prettiest possible yoke 
of tucks, the outer two of which on either side 
are carried down to the waist line. The shape 
is very long-waisted, and the waist may be had 
in an extensive variety of pale shades and pastel 
tints. 

Taffeta Louisine is the material of another 
of these simple but smart little models, and the 
price is $7.50. The silks used are of the best 
quality, even in the $5 varieties which includes 
several very pretty models in tucked taffetas. 
Many of the waists have never been out of 
their respective boxes, and they are all entirely 
fresh, so that the reduced price does not carry 
with it the necessity of wearing a garment 
which has lost its pristine smartness by too 
frequent handling. 

Apropos of shirt waists I must tell you of 
several which are the acme of perfection in that 
line. For example, the waist you see in sketch 
No. 1 is of fine and heavy quality of pure Irish 
linen, exquisitely embroidered with white and 
black linen floss in an all-over design of extreme 
modishness. The plain shirt waist sleeve gath- 
ers into an embroidered wristband, and as this 
material has been washed and shrunk before 
being made up, it is even improved by launder- 
ing. The shirt waist is one of the least dis- 
tinctive of all garments, since it is universally 
worn, and can be bought in the commonest as 
well as finest materials, and for sums ranging 
from below a dollar upward. Realizing this 
fact, women who seek originality in dress, can 
hardly do better than purchase one of these 
beautiful and very smart shirt waists. 

Another good model is of the same heavy 
linen the weave of which is exclusive, and to 
be found at but one shop. This shirt is made 
with a few gathers at the neck and a plain 
back. The sleeves are modified bishop finished 
with a narrow embroidered wristband. The 
fastening is in front under an elaborately em- 
broidered flap, and the shoulders are also treated 
with embroidery. This little affair is most 
comfortable for the house, where the heavy and 
bulky flannel shirts are often almost unbearable. 
Made to order the waist costs $12, and the 
style of embroidery may be chosen from a num- 
ber of beautiful designs. 

Sketch No, 2 has fora model a sweater that 
changes one’s idea of garments called by this 
name. The old-fashioned style hung loose and 
clumsily on the figure and had to be pulled over 
the head and shoulders, thus creating great 
havoc with the tidy arrangement of one’s hair. 
The model shown in the sketch differs in 
several important particulars from these, how- 
ever. It hooks invisibly down the front, making 
its adjustment a much more comfortable pro- 
ceeding. It is made of heavy German knitting 
wool in cable or stocking stitch and fits the 
figure snugly. At the waist line a close and 
compact stitch is used which makes very little 
bulk and preserves the graceful curve of the 
figure. The sweater may be had like the 
sketch with a turn-over collar ornamented 
with stripes of black, or in a novel design cut 


square at the neck, showing the shirt waist 
worn underneath and the stock at the neck. 
The latter model fastens under the arm, but the 
shoulders are all in one piece, and the garment 
must be drawn over the head ; however, the 
open neck prevents any very serious rumpling 
of the hair. 

For yachting or a chilly day on the golf 
links these sweaters are the newest things a 
woman can own. They are made to one’s 
measure for $10 in any shade wool preferred, 
and in any one of several different designs. 
White is a very favorite color and always 
modish, but the soft grays and brilliant scarlets 
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have both their good qualities and the choice is 
indeed a difficult one. The materials for knit- 
ting the sweater can be bought for $1.50 with 
directions for making. 

Stocks of pure Irish linen with a little turn- 
over collar daintily embroidered by hand and 
tying in a butterfly bow, also embroidered on the 
ends, are $2; and if merely the turn-over collar 
be desired it may be had embroidered in a design 
of outlining and polka dots for 75 cents. 

There are many varieties of these shirts and 
other beautifully embroidered articles which to 
be appreciated must be seen. If you wish to 
take your own materials to be worked by hand 
into more or Jess elaborate patterns, that is also 
possible, and bodices on whole frocks are charm- 
ingly distinctive when ornamented in this 
manner. 

Ribbon work embroidery is most effective 
and smart. _ Baby ribbon is used and a ground 


of moiré velour or some such rather loosely 
woven fabric is bestto work upon. The flower 
petals ate each formed by a single stitch of rib- 
bon and all the tiny tendrils and stamens are 
done with the most exquisite outlining. The 
sofa pillow in sketch No. 8 isa good example 
of this lovely work. The design is purely 
Louis xvi, and dainty little button roses with 
which the open basket is filled are so perfectly 
done that the little cushion is indeed a work or 
art. About the edge a large white cable cord 


is placed around which is twisted a gold thread. 
Photograph frames of this exquisite handwork 
are dainty enough for a princess, 


They can be 


had in cabinet or carte de visite size. They are 
framed in a narrow gold or silver band and cov- 
ered with glass, so that they are very durable. 
Price, $3.50 for the smaller size. 

The moiré velour jewel case seen in sketch 
No. 5, is decorated with button roses and 
leaves in ribbon work, and is an exquisite re- 
ceptacle worthy to carry beautiful jewels. The 
chamois lining is furnished with a number of 
pockets more or less large, all closing firmly 
with button clasps, and there is a long wadded 
case in the centre for brooches or stick pins. 
Price $4.50. 

Satin heart-shaped boxes, which are ribbon- 
embroidered on the top, and cost $1.50 each, 
can be used in a number of ways, Enormous 
spools of celluloid for baby ribbon, with satin 
coverings embroidered in ribbon work on the 
ends are practical, and cost $2.25 each. 

A new and charming idea for a centre-piece, 


**SEEN IN THE SHOPS*’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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is silk bolting-cloth, finished with broad and 
very handsome Russian lace. The price for an 
elaborate piece of this kind is $25. I had 
almost forgotten to mention one more appro- 
priate use for the ribbon work embroidery, 
which is perhaps the most charming of ail. 
It was a baby blanket of white moiré, light! 
but warmly interlined with eiderdown, and 
worked in a dainty design of forget-me-nots. 
In the centre was a large wreath of these blos- 
soms with a space left for baby’s monogram, 
which could also be done in ribbon work. In 
silk embroidery some lovely new designs are 
being shown, such as the oval frame seen in 


sketch No. 4. The work is done on écru 
ticking and comes in lovely shades of green and 
pink. 

In sporting accessories there are a number of 
attractive little articles such as the red canvas 
golf score book in illustration No. 6, painted 
in any one of a number of appropriate designs. 
There is a long canvas strap to pass under one’s 
belt, which fastens securely and which would 
save the nuisance of having to carry it in case 
there is no pocket in the owner’s skirt or 
shirt waist. 

A suitable present for a man who smokes 2 
pipe would be a burnt leather tobacco pouch, 
lined with rubber and drawing up on a silken 
cord. The designs are very good and the 
pouches are selling for $1.25. 

Surely there never was a season when home- 
made hats could be made so attractive and 
smart by the exercise of even a little ingenuity. 
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This is not because they are to be simple, for 
on the contrary hats are more complex than 
ever with tulle, chiffon and lace combinations 
wonderful to behold, but there are now several 
shops where they can be bought lined and en- 
tirely finished except perhaps for the addition of 
a few flowers under the brim or some equally 
simple decoration. Even the trimming can be 
found already for adjustment. Bows in any 
shape or style are made without extra charge at 
a certain shop merely for the price of the rib- 
bon, and flower and tulle combinations can be 
bought for absurdly small prices. | White hats 
are fashionable this season and so popular that 
they are scarcely ever reduced,as are most of 
the others just now. If you want to possess 
one but do not wish to pay an extravagant 
price it would be wise to buy one of the un- 
finished model hats which I saw the other day 
made of any of the airy fabrics such as chiffon 
or tulle. White roses or gardenias with a sus- 
picion of green leaves are modish as a trim- 
ming; or, if you prefer, you could add a simple 
tulle or panne velvet bow and a handsome paste 
buckle. 

An extremely pretty demi-saison hat, selling 
for $6.95, was of folds of white mousseline de 
soie on which were seven rows of very light and 
open yellow straw. The flat crown was of 
tucked panne velvet, and the only trimming 
necessary would be a few roses tucked under one 
side to give it the required tilt. The shape was 
the favorite Spanish turban, and the whole ef- 
fect extremely modish and airily dainty. An- 
other of the same shape and price was of pale 
blue chiffon laid in soft folds. Over the turban- 
shaped edge fell black Chantilly lace, which gave 
a distinguishing note of contrast. There was 
also a lovely model coming well over the face, 
but lifted off the hair by a bandeau. This was 
entirely of a deep cream lace, caught in the 
centre of the flat crown by a steel and gilt 
buckle. Of white tulle simple and pretty little 
hats may be had for $4.50. And there are 
many other equally attractive models. 

At this season it is often possible to pick up 
for a trifling sum hats imported as samples for 
the coming season’s millinery, and especially is 
this true in the untrimmed hat department, 
where it is frequently possible to buy at a great 
reduction a model of an exclusive design, which 
will not be duplicated later. Another week I 
shall devote more time to the description of 
several of the prettiest of these semi-saison and 
summer hats. 

An exclusive novelty is the fine black silk 
hosiery embroidered in gold colored silk with 
the eagle of the French empire and single vio- 
lets. Everything this year has been affected by 
the gold fever, and second to this fancy has 
been the fad for this style brought into vogue 
by L’Aiglon, the play in which two well- 
known actresses have appeared. Another nov- 
elty, and one which will no doubt be hailed 
with delight by many, isa pure silk stocking of 
fine quality with cotton heels, toes and soles. 
There are so many women who have found 
silk uncomfortable when worn with patent 


‘leather shoes that this should prove a popular 


innovation. The price of these stockings is 
$1.75 a pair, and even with a low slipper 
nothing but the silk is visible. The cotton 
used is very fine and light in weight. Pure 
silk stockings, in Richelieu rib or colored boot, 
are $1.45 each, and embroidered by hand in 
different small and neat designs they are $1.95. 

Pretty wash silks in corded effect in many 
colors and varieties of stripes and plaids are as 
cheap as 38 cents a yard ; these are admirable 
for shirt waists or, in fact, for whole frocks. 
A pretty little gown that is one of many in- 
tended for a trip South, was of this material 
made over taffeta. If you already have a silk 
lining such a frock would cost almost nothing, 
and even with the lining to buy it would be 
very inexpensive. 

Fascinating stocks of transparent lace orna- 
mented with narrow velvet straps and a lovely 
little bow are $3 each; and for $1.85 ribbon 
stocks of white taffeta can be bought. These 
stocks are finished at the neck with graduated 
ows of black velvet ribbon of the narrowest 
width, on which are sewn tiny gold beads. The 
ends are finished with two rows of black velvet 
aught together with hemstitching and above 
this are more of the beads in a pointed effect. 

Persian taffeta stocks which have an orna- 
mentation in gold stitching on the edges can be 
had in almost any shades for 85 cents. Rea- 
sonable is a pretty little neck trimming of black 


or white satin toulard with transparent insertions 
of lace on the band encircling the neck and on 
the ends. If a black stock be chosen a pretty 
effect can be made by wearing under it a white 
or colored ribbon which is seen through the lace 
insertion. 

Swiss ribbed spun silk undervests which sell 
for $1.25 are finished with a rather elaborate 
silk openwork design around the neck. Plainly 
finished they may be had for 95 cents. In a 
remarkably good quality of silk with an under 
rib of cotton a really beautifully finished under- 
vest can be had for $3.50. The openwork 
top, which is of pure silk, is as handsome as in 
articles costing twice that amount. All-silk 
liberty chiffon and mousseline de soie is marked 
down to 45 cents a yard, and the best quality 
gold braid, one inch wide, is selling for 39 
cents a yard; an inch and a quarter width the 
price is 55 cents. 

Soft tolds of tulle about the neck, made into 
a fluffy rosette at the back, are extremely be- 
coming to almost every woman, conceal any 
possible difficulties in the fastening of the collar, 
and filling in the nape of the neck in an at- 
tractive and dainty manner. Although not at 
all new, these are still much worn and can be 
found made up fresh from your order for 29 
cents, either in black or white. 

Sheer linen handkerchiefs, embroidered with 
a wreath of tiny flowers in the centre of which 
is an initial, are as cheap as 25 cents each. 
Renaissance centre- pieces can be bought for 98 
cents; in atwenty-two-inch and twenty-four- 
inch size with a linen centre, they are $1.48 
and $2.15 each. Bureau scarfs, with a deep 
Renaissance lace border, may be bought $2.98. 

French hand-made drawers of fine nainsook, 
full-fashioned and edged witha ruffle, finished with 
real ItalianValenciennes lace, and feather-stitched 
at the top, are $1.49 each. For the same price 
there are selling corset covers in seamless boléro 
style, edged with hand-embroidered scallops and 
real lace ; also chemises drawing simply up on 
ribbons at the neck and edged with real lace. 
These are entirely made by hand and extremely 
reasonable in price. Nainsook nightgowns 
domestic machine made, trimmed with lace 
at the neck and sleeves, can be had for 98 
cents, They are sheer and good values. 

Cluny lace collars can be bought for $4.45 ; 
these will be much worn with wash dresses this 
summer, A bertha of net appliqué costs $1.98 
and a sailor collar of hand-made Renaissance lace 
is selling for $3.25. A novelty isa deep col- 
lar of bolting-cloth edged with Russian lace 
for $4.25. 

Gloves in elbow sleeve length are selling for 
$1 each, and although I cannot tell from prac- 
tical experience, they seem very pliable and nice 
for the money. The shades are pale pinks, 
mauves and blues. Spangled wings, such as 
have been used extensively on hats this season. 
are reduced to 19 cents each; and handsome 
gilt, rhinestune and steel buckles are marked 
down to 39 cents. Woven gold cloth stamped 
with a Persian design is $1.10 a yard ; it is re- 
makably effective when used for fronts of 
bodices or trimmings. 

Dressing sacques of white lawn are made 
with a broad collar and edged with a ruffle of 
colored lawn. The price is 50 cents each. 

Irish point curtains in elaborate designs are 
selling for $3.50 the pair.* 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


CAUTIONS FOR THOSE WHO PREPARE THEIR 


WARDROBE EARLY IN THE SEASON 


F one is obliged to make up for immediate 

I wear any of the light-weight spring 
fabrics, or summer cottons, it would be 
rather unwise to continue the reproduction of 
the boléro or its lines. Bodices for the present 
are safest kept on conservative lines, backs even 
if plaited pressed flat, and in front the slightest 
fullness at the belt in the middle. Sleeves in 
all probability will not change very much ; the 
long ones are varied with an elbow puff and 
undersleeves ; the elbow sleeves have the latter 
attachment as well as the upturned cuff, while 
the pagoda or bell sleeve is another modish 
choice, Although the skirt is always an un- 
certain quantity, one is always sure of allowing 
more fullness to materials which are not weighty 
in themselves; consequently those who look 
well in full skirt effects may continue them, 
while those who prefer flat close fittings on the 
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upper portions of their skirts would do well to 
have some well pressed plaits. These hints 
have to do with preparations for warmer cli- 
mates, and sudden fleeing from north winds, ice 
and snow. As tor the two-piece cloth suit, it 
remains a joy forever, and whatever changes 
may develop modishly later, nothing can remove 
from us the satisfaction of looking well in these 
Etons and skirts, and wearing them until the 
moth begins to seek his habitation and seclusion. 


BARGAINS IN TAFFETA 


Taffetas are selling so cheap on certain sales- 
days that silk petticoats and silk skirts and 
bodice linings might prudently be secured in 
advance. Many women are using taffeta only 
for skirt linings and other specially manufactured 
linings for their bodices for no reason of economy 
in price, but by preference in regard to fit. 
The taffetas offered in black make a very 
economical summer gown for those who reside 
in the suburbs. Coming to town frequently as 
it is customary to do, such black gowns always 
look well, are cool and comfortable, the dust 
falls off from them easily, and they can be worn 
with any hat. When such silks can be had 
for 50 cents per yard it would be folly not to 
buy them for any of these purposes. 


RUNNING COMMENT ON UNDERWEAR 


White underwear has not changed very much 
from the models of last year. Night dresses 
are low in the neck, leaving one’s throat ex- 
posed, and forming squares or points back and 
front, which in warm weather is comfortable. 
Sleeves are often bell shape, or they hang elbow 
length in a wide flounce. It is impossible 
to purchase old-fashioned models nowadays. 
When they are needed, as they are, of course, 
they have to be made to order. Box-plaits, 
fine tucks, and the numerous all-overs by the 
yard, enter into the back and front parts of 
these night robes, combined with lace entredeux 
and flouncings and edgings. Empire effects can 
be charmingly carried out on a robe de nuit, 
with transparent bands of lace, the elbow sleeve 
all in lace also. 

Drawers in the leg are extremely wide, and 
are fitted to the yokes about the waist. Beau- 
tiful needlework is a feature of this trimming, 
when laces are not used. 

Short petticoats often button on the yoke of 
the drawers. ‘They are bordered on the bot- 
tom with every conceivable design executed 
with embroidery or lace application, and are 
also trimmed with a flounce ruffling. Flannel 
petticoats in striped or plaided designs with 
white grounds are sure to show off to advantage 
the pinks, lilacs and blues in contrast. These 
are scalloped on the lower edge in the same 
color as the stripe—an excellent washable fin- 
ish which wears well. When more ornate 
they have laces inset, the flannels then being 
in solid colors. Some of the raised figured 
white flannels, very light in weight but warm, 
are trimmed with lace bands over colored silks, 
which are intended to be taken off when the 
petticoat is laundered. For summer wear 
Scotch flannels, which come in charming 
colors contrasted with white and wash so well, 
are prettily trimmed with torchon laces. 
Wash-silk skirts are preferred to flannels by 
some persons, while a great number go without 
either, depending upon their short white cam- 
bric skirts, which are usually finished with 
needlework or lace also. 

Chemises are extremely ornate, embracing an 
endless variety of designs, particularly notice- 
able in trousseaux. But the chemise, which 
the changes of fashion leaves as popular as 
ever, is that French model in fine percale or 
linen, with an embroidered design across the 
bust, while the neck is finished with a narrow 
vine and scallop, a scalloped edge alone or eye- 
lets, through which ribbons are run for pretti- 
ness. 

Long and short white petticoats are extrava- 
gantly trimmed with needlework, the short 
ones of walking length, the long ones for house 
wear. These last, in fine lawns, are beauti- 
fully lace-trimmed as well as inset with lawn 
needlework, so as to be in perfect keeping with 
very dressy gowns. But as small fortunes are 
required to fit ourself out in skirts of this char- 
acter, and there should be a fitness between the 
skirt and the gown worn with it, a happy com- 
promise for a midway gown lies in buying the 
lawn and making such skirts at home. Two 
plaited ruffles edged with lace or embroidery to 


start the trimming at the bottom, while squares 
from four to eight inches in measurement cut 
from an all-over are framed in with a lawn-em- 
broidered entredeux on all sides, and being 
turned upon the angle end into a diamond 
form are transparently inset as a wide heading. 
A straight all-over band of twelve inches, with 
its edges top and bottom cut out in small 
Vandycks, presents no difficulty in the insetting 
if laid first upon the skirt, and then, after being 
stitched, the lawn is cut from under. Three 
or four graduated bottom ruffles if lace- 
trimmed, or if the lawn is sent to be machine- 
embroidered for ruffles, is perhaps for modest toi- 
lettes the most durable and satisfactory skirt to 
make up. 

Corset-covers for general wear are best liked 
when they fit the figure, and are cut out in a 
V or a square back and front. It is the fine- 
ness of the cambric and needlework which the 
fastidious look after chiefly. Women of 
embonpoint usually prefer white linen corset- 
covers, as they wear better and look best void 
of much ornamenation. These are fitted 
especially, and often sent to be embroidered 
with a band down the front and around the 
neck. When gold studs are used in the centre 
of medallions ot needlework, the effect is pleas- 
ing, but the fit is not as apt to be as satisfactory 
as if buttoned with pearl buttons. Young and 
slight figures can find the daintiest conceits in 
such lines as boléros, scarfs and bust-coverings 
of transparent lace or lace and lawn. Some of 
those lawn embroidered corset-covers are as 
beautifully handworked as the finest of pocket 
handkerchiefs. In fact, the four corners of an 
embroidered kerchief can be turned to good use 
by those who delight in making such adjuncts 
themselves. Take finest of lawn for one to 
be made up on the boléro model, and use two 
of the embroidered corners for revers, quite 
small ones, to turn over upon the back of the 
neck and two others much larger for the 
fronts. A simple, pretty effect is obtained. 


EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEF TURNED INTO 


TRIMMING 


Handkerchiefs, both embroidered and lace- 
trimmed, may be bought so cheaply that they 
are turned into many other ornate uses by cut- 
ting off the corners. For instance, neckband 
collars, straight and three-cornered, undersleeve 
wristbands, small revers, square collars, etc. 
Home industry is much engaged on these trans- 
formations, rather than wool work, or floss 
embroideries. Lace-making is another engros- 
sing needle occupation quite as much of a fad as 
it wat at all the summer hotels last year. It 
saves the expense of purchasing many gown ad- 
juncts, such as panels, collars, collarettes, cuffs, 
barbs, these being the ambitious performances 
attempted, and beautifully carried out by the 
experts. Turned into summer use, on colored 
batistes, great success awaits them. For table 
ornamentation such lace work continues in de- 
mand as well. 


EMBROIDERED BED FURNISHINGS 


We know how expensive are the embroid- 
ered linen bed furnishings, and those who could 
not afford them were well content with hem- 
stitched cotton sheeting and pillow cases, and so 
were those who for health’s sake had to adopt 
them. But this is not a period when those 
who supply the market permit any class of goods 
to remain undisturbed by imitation for any 
length of time. Now cotton bed furnishings 
are called embroidered, because on the upper 
end of the sheet, and on the ends of pillow- 
cases, a two-inch wide machine-embroidered 
entredeux is stitched on flat on both sides where 
the hemstitching usually is. This proves a 
clumsy finish, as it is impossible to have any 
kind of embroidery look well overlaid in this 
way. Itis pretentious and unsatisfactory, and 
the extra charge a waste of money. The hem- 
stitching is by far the more pleasing and fit. 
What 1s sorely needed by those who dress their 
beds in cotton, is a better quality of sheeting 
than is furnieled. It should be fine and smooth 
so that to the touch it would be agreeable, but 
iron as smoothly as linen if possible. 








Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purckasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and 
date. 
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VULGARITY ON THE INCREASE——THEATRE PRO- 
GRAMMES-—FUNERAL REFORM—A LIFE OF 


TAPPING 


Here is something very picturesque in a 

j winter’s night in a great city. I 

have seen New York shrouded with 
snow, the flakes coming down silently and the 
crystal air delicious; and again on a rainy night 
it is pleasant to watch the asphalt shining and 
to hear the cabs and carriages coming rapidly 
down the avenue. But New York is such a 
place of unrest, no sooner are we there than we 
leave it again. A few evenings, a few days 
and out into the country, or to the South or at 
sea or anywhere. A week in town, has not 
the fascination of other days, as we command 
the same luxuries these days in any part of the 
globe, and our hunting boxes are as snugly 
fitted up as our chambers on Fifth Avenue. 

We go to town for people, but then we are 
obliged to come in contact with the great un- 
washed, how very disagreeable it all is! And 
how difficult it is to keep away from them. 
Fortunately I never travel in a public convey- 
ance, but I really have objections to eating even 
in the very best restaurants. ‘To-day it is con- 
sidered rather ‘* smart’’ (how I despise that 
word ; it has been m:de so vulgar as to be very 
bad form), to be seen in public as much as 
possible, We build splendid mansions, but we 
do not live in them; we wander about where 
there are great collections of people and we 
pose, or we become lost in the crowd. The 
tendency to vulgarity is becoming greater day 
by day. Everything we do finds its way into 
the public prints and others imitate us, with 
cheap materials, Our very phraseology is 
copied, It is all too tiresome and there should 
be a reform somewhere. When the bicycle 
began to go out of fashion, 1 had some hope. 
That was a vehicle which seemed to level all 
ranks! It put us on an equality with our ser- 
vants, with our cooks and our scullions. The 
automobile so far is too expensive. The horse 
will always remain an objet de luxe. There is 
one comfort. I believe in the cheapening of 
some things; cabs for instance. Other mat- 
ters, I think, are best at prohibitive prices. I 
very seldom take a cab, but the class of people 
who would patronize these vehicles are not the 
great unwashed but those of moderate means 
who to-day are forced to travel in elevated and 
cable railways. The tram car isan abomina- 
tion, 

I have been also asked if I did not think 
that the theatres should lower their rates. 
I have had my attention called to the fact that 
we are often asked London prices without Lon- 
don comforts. I suppose you will be surprised 
at this assertion. It is true that the London 
theatres are small, many of them, that they 
seem dingy, but I have never been in one that 
was uncomfortable or that was not well enough 
lighted for one to be able to read a bill of the 
play. And then again I preter to buy my play 
bill if it is clean and not be compelled to use 
these wretched advertising sheets printed with 
bad ink, which soils one’s gloves and which 
makes the sheet foul-smelling. The seats at even 
some of the best New York theatres are so 
near together as to make them decidedly un- 
comfortable. If you cannot secure one on the 
end—I mean a stall—or if you have not a very 
large party with you so that you can arrange 
them as you will it is almost maddening. I 
think there has been some improvement with 
the introduction of evening dress into the best 
theatres and the consent of women to take off 
their hats. But there are still men who insist 
on going out between every act and who 
squeeze by you in these narrow passageways 
between the seats until you are in agony. In 
European theatres it is the rule to go out be- 
tween the acts and promenade—at least the 
people in the stalls do so—I am talking of the 
Continent. 

Theatres still begin too early. That is an 
old grievance which is fast settling to its proper 
solution. We are dining less elaborately and 
we aim these days, unless we give a very large 
dinner, at individuality more than a great choice 
of meats, Still there should he a curtain-raiser 
even if it oftends suburban friends! They can 
always take a midnight train out of town and 
there is one on every road. But of course they 
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have to give up their petit souper at a restau- 
rant ; that is one of the penalties of living out 
ot town when you cannot command a special 
train. I always manage it. 

I see by some of the public prints that there 
is some complaint about the way people are 
treated by the ticket-sellers at the box offices of 
the theatres. I have no doubt these people are 
very rude, They are employed to meet all sorts 


COVERT RIDING 


See text—The Well-Dressed Man 


and conditions of men and they have very little 
breeding or courtesy. But why purchase your 
tickets at such a place? In my case I telephone 
for them from one of my clubs to an agent or I 
entrust the entire matter to Meadows. In fact 
he asked me in the beginning of the week if I 
am going to the play and what seats to obtain 
and I leave the rest to him. To be annoyed 
with these pests of details is too much for one’s 
comfort and peace of mind. 

However, we are all living before the public. 
I think that this constant notice of us in the 
daily prints has given many of us the impression 
that we are much more impoitant than we 





really are. We are playing a star role when 
we ought to be in the chorus; but these items 
are teo small for me to consider in my own 
sphere. If it is thought that I am of interest 
to the public 1 suppose I must be chronicied 
aloud with the rest. It has been a matter of 
so many years now that I do not object when I 
see horrible pictures of myself in different 
journals, But there is one thing to which we 
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are all coming. That is the practical way of 
living. It may be divested of the old charm of 
sentiment and courtly manner, but how com- 
fortable it is. To have everything arranged 
for you and to live a life of simply tapping 
bells or playing on stops with every desire 
gratified is certainly the realization of the 
Aladdin myth and now this is in the reach of 
many of us. Gradually one sends cards by 
post; one answers letters by a secretary and one 
does nothing oneself which may give any un- 
necessary bother or involve exertion. There 
are other people paid to do all that and when 
these people learn their places it will be fine 
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sailing. They are apt to be a bit independent 
just now, but it is hard to do away with the 
traditions of half a century in a few days. 
Those who lived in the first years of our repub- 
lic were very aristocratic in their ideas and it 
was only long after the late century was born 
that all this tad of simplicity began to be the 
characteristic of the day. If one thing more 
could only happen then we should indeed fee! 
our hearts filled with praise for progress. 
When the last inevitable hour comes if we 
could be treated to some dessicating powder and 
immediately crumble away or disappear and 
then avoid all the silly nonsense of a funeral, 
how pleasant would be our end. It would be 
rather something to which to look forward. | 
believe I am prompted to these remarks by see- 
ing the latest play of Clyde Fitch, the Climbers. 
The first scene may seem a bit in bad taste, but 
if you want realism here it is to the very truth. 
And it shows us what it all is and how glad 
and how much relieved our own are to get rid 
of us after we have made ourselves nuisances for 
some time. 

But these desultory thoughts are both dull 
and morbid. Meadows has come in and tells 
me that a new parcel of clothes, which I or- 
dered by cable from London, has been sent 
up here to the lodge. I shall pass an hour 
looking over it and then I shall go out to skate 
on the lake and to take a toboggan slide; a 
little later I shall dine with some friends at the 
very early hour of seven. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


THE STOCKING OF A WARDROBE—TIES, COLLARS, 


SHIRTS 


N the issue of last week I described at some 
length the dressing of the extremities, and 
covered pretty fully, not only the styles 

of hats, boots and gloves now in vogue, and to 
be included in the stocking of a wardrobe, but 
also the times and occasions upon which each 
should be worn. In this article I shall take 
up the subjects of ties, collars and shirts for all 
forins of dress. 


VARIETY IN THE WHITE TIE 


Among the smaller articles of attire there is 
nothing that counts more in dress thana pretty, 
well made and well adjusted tie. A man can 
never have too many, but at the same time, it 
is better to have comparatively few and thor- 
oughly good ones rather than a large collection 
of indifferent shape and poor material. For 
full evening dress, by which is meant the long- 
tailed coat and usually a white waistcoat, the 
white tie is indispensable, whereas it should 
never be worn with the dinner jacket. Various 
styles of the white evening tie, both as to shape 
and material, are worn by well-dressed men. 
In other words, there is no one exact shape 
prescribed by fashion, although of course the 
differences are not great. Perhaps the best and 
smartest-looking is the old butterfly style, to be 
tied in a very small knot, with spreading 
wings about an inch and a quarter broad and 
square or slightly rounded at the ends. This 
shape with pointed ends is very usually worn 
and quite correct, but since the pointed end 
bows came into fashion a year or more ago 
they have become extremely common in all the 
shops, and are to be seen around the necks of 
every style of man, the ill- as well as the well- 
dressed, so that the square-end bows are now 
really the more distinctive and distinguished. 
The bat wing shape, which differs more in 
actual cut than in appearance from the butter- 
fly, is also somewhat worn in evening ties, and 
with either square or pointed ends, It has a 
little more unused appearance than the butter- 
fly, but it looks much the same. Another 
shape frequently seen, but not as good, perhaps, 
as those just mentioned, has gradually broaden- 
ing ends ; that is, it is narrowest in the middle, 
which when tied comes at the back of the col- 
lar; the tie broadens out little by little to the 
ends, This gives it the look of an ordinary 
spreading bow. Like the others it may be 
bought with pointed as well as square ends, the 
latter being, perhaps, a bit the more distinctive 
because of the commonness of all pointed-end 
ties. The other shape deserving mention 's 
the old string tie of uniform breadth through- 
out, less worn than any of the others and less 
pretty, though good as a change. 

The greatest care should be taken in buying 
all evening ties and indeed all bow ties of any 
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kind, to see that they are of exactly the right 
length to tie properly around a collar of the 
size worn. It is especially important as con- 
cerns the butterfly and the bat wing shapes, for 
they are cut to make the knot come in one 
place, and unless it comes in the right place 
the shape is marred. Most of the more cheaply 
made ties of this kind are too long and too 
broad, and it is better to go to the good makers 
in the beginning rather than to be forced to 
have one’s ties shortened and generally made 
over. 


MATERIAL FOR WHITE TIES 


The materials used for evening ties are plain 
white lawn, fine marseilles or Cambric. Some 
have a basket weave and others a line figure or 
small spot design in white, which is a slight 
departure from the old standards of absolute 
plainness. Of course any noticeable design, 
even in white would still be bad style, but the 
strictly smooth and unbroken surface is no 
longer required. All of these materials will 
wash without injury or change of shade, if 
properly laundered, so that it is not necessary to 
have a large stock of evening ties, or to re- 
plenish it very frequently. Six or eight should 
be sufficient for the average man. 


BLACK SEMI-DRESS TIES 


With the dinner jacket a black silk bow is 
the only proper tie, and the butterfly and bat- 
wing are the most correct styles. Basket and 
various other weaves of silk are the most worn. 
Satin seems to have gone entirely out of 
fashion. As with the white evening ties, the 
ends may be square or pointed, as one likes, al- 
though contrary to the general fashion in white 
ties, and without any apparent reason, most of 
the black ties worn with the dinner coat have 
square ends. Really, it does not matter at all, 
so far as good style and good dress are con- 
cerned, which kind one wears. 


TIES FOR MORNING CLOTHES 


Since last autumn there has been a notice- 
able change in the kinds of ties worn with 
morning clothes, bows having to a great extent 
given way to long scarfs. This is, however, 
usually the case during the winter months and 
does not signify in the least that bows are going 
out of fashion or that they are not proper and 
good style. Like those worn in the evening 
they are either of the butterfly or bat-wing 
shape and have square, pointed or slightly 
rounded ends. There is a countless number of 
different designs and weaves of silk, but it may 
be noted that the darker shades of color are 
mostly worn by smartly-dressed men. Blacks 
with self marking or small designs in color pre- 
dominate. Some recently exhibited at the 
fashionable haberdashers have an edging of 
black a little over one-eighth of an inch wide 
and a basket-woven body of black and white 
checks, Bow ties are most suitable for wear 
with a sack suit or with outing clothes. They 
do not look well with a frock coat or a morn- 
ing coat suit. With the frock the once over 
ascot is still most correct and with the 
morning coat either an ascot or four-in-hand. 
Ascots are little worn with sack clothes, the 
tie now, and for the past few months most in 
vogue with lounging suits, being the narrow 
four-in-hand or derby. The broader four-in- 
hand, the Somerset and the broad-ended scarf 
are also used. I have seen it stated that a tie 
to be wound twice around the collar and tied in 
a knot has gained some popularity in London, 
but among what class of men I do not know. 
We tried the twice-around scarf here some 
years ago, but its vogue was brief and the ex- 
periment has not, as yet, been repeated. Be- 
fore going on to the subject of collars, let me 
repeat that in buying ascot and bow ties it is 
the best economy to patronize the good 
makers, 


SHAPES AND STYLES IN COLLARS 


Collars are made in an almost endless number 
and variety of shapes and styles, in many cases 
the chief difference being in the name. They 
may, however, be classed under three distinct 
headings, namely, standing, winged and turn- 

ver. Of the first there are only two styles 
deserving attention, that which stands perfectly 
straight, meeting, but not overlapping all the 
way up the front ; and that which overlaps 
lightly near the band and has slightly poked 


points. Both of these are correct, though the 
latter may be a trifle the smarter with evening 
dress, The hight depends somewhat upon the 
build of the wearer, a collar two and half inches 
tall not being possible, or at least comfortable, 
for some men. Generally speaking, however, 
that is the best hight. The standing or poke 
pointed style is the most correct with full even- 
ing dress, a frock coat or black morning coat. 
Some men still insist upon wearing high-banded 
turn-over collars with every kind of attire, but 
their use certainly is not good with garments sa 
formal as the long-tailed evening coat and the 
frocks. With the dinner jacket, on the con- 
trary, the high-banded turn-over has come to 
be considered most proper. But, although the 
turn-over is not correct with formal attire, the 
straight standing collar may be worn with sack 
clothes, No other styles of the high collar ex- 
cept those mentioned are worth owning ; that 
with rounded points has never been good style, 
and those which overlap all the way up or do 
not meet at all in front are not pretty. 


WINGED COLLARS 


Although for some years past the second-class 
or winged collars have not been generally worn, 
they must be taken into consideration. They 
are still a standard style, sold by all the best 
haberdashers, and though not generally worn, 
they are still frequently seen on smartly dressed 
men. Personally I consider them an extremely 
good change from the monotony of the almost 
invariable turn-down. Winged collars should 
not be worn, however, with any clothes more 
formal than a sack suit. They are not suited 
to evening dress, and do not look well witb a 
frock or morning coat. It should a!so be noted 
that with them four-in-hand ties are best. 

The wings should be of heavy linen, not thin 
and flimsy, and be cut to form right angles at 
the bottom. The proper shape may be seen by 
bisecting the base line of a square, drawing lines 
from that point to the upper corners of the 
square, and disregarding the top line. The 
corners or points of the wings may, however, 
be angular or sharply rounded, as one desires, 
for both are equally good style. 


HIGH-~BANDED TURN-OVERS 


Of the third-class or high-banded turn-over 
collars, there are even more varieties than of 
the others, and it is more difficult to advise with 
certainty just which are best. All of those 
most used have an overlapping band, so as to 
form an unbroken line at the top, and it may 
also be said that those most in vogue have a very 
narrow opening in front. Some meet at the 
top of the band and slope away somewhat in the 
shape of a narrow inverted V, and others are cut 
down straight from the top of the band like a 
narrow inverted U. ‘The latter have always 
been most difficult to find correctly made, and 
they are, perhaps, a little the smartest. As I 
have said there are many makes differing slightly 
one from another, but the two styles mentioned 
are the only ones meriting particular mention. 
They are cut to have angular or sharply rounded 
points at the bottom ; which kind one wears, 
so far as fashion is concerned, is a matter of lit- 
tle moment. For some years the rounded point 
styles were almost exclusively worn, but there 
has been a general tendency to go back to square 
points, and now these are almost as much used 
and quite as smart. The matter is analogous to 
that of square and pointed-end bow ties. 

There hove been two new designs in turn- 
over collars within the past tew months, one 
which turns down only about an inch all the 
way around and another which has an opening 
cut straight down from the top of the band 
about an inch, and then sloped sharply off to 
the sides. The first somewhat resembles the 
collar frequently worn by women and the sec- 
ond is kind of a combination of the U and V 
shaped styles I have mentioned. As with most 
of the freak inventions in collars, it is doubtful 
whether they will be taken up by men of good 
style and taste in dress, and as a general rule, it 
is hazardous to play the part of a pioneer. A 
great many fantastic shapes in collars are in- 
vented from time to time, but few of them 
succeed in gaining the favor of fashion. Those 
I have mentioned as being the best shapes are 
all that I should advise giving room in even the 
most completely stocked wardrobe; tut of 
those shapes I would suggest having all. Some 
look better with certain kinds of ties than 
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others and a too great sameness is apt to be 
monotonous. 


THE EVENING SHIRT 


With shirts as with ties it would be useless 
to attempt description of pattern or color, and 
except in a general way I shall not do so. 
There is an endless variety of materials from 
which to select, and individual taste has much 
to do with the choice. 

The evening shirt should be of plain white 
linen, without rib, plait, ruffle or adornment 
of any kind. Even the finest of white piqué or 
the most delicately figured cambric or marseilles 
is not worn by well-dressed men. It should 
have a broad bosom with two small button- 
holes for the studs, and open only in front, 
either to the bottom of the bosom or all the 
way down. The latter opening is strongly to 
be recommended, for it permits of putting on 
and taking off the shirt exactly as one does a 
jacket, without in the least wrinkling the 
bosom or mussing the hair, and besides setting 
quite as well as a shirt opening in the other 
way, it is more easily washed and done up. 
The cuffs should be attached, made rather 
small and either square or sharply rounded at 
the corners, The buttonhole at the back of 
the neckband should run _ parallel with it, 
rather than up and down, and there should be 
a small strong tape, or linen loop, at the front, 
to hold the tie in place. The most important 
thing about an evening shirt is the fit of the 
bosom, which should be flat and close to the 
body without wrinkling or bulging the waistcoat 
at the sides. There have been several devices 
invented to prevent this bulging, but a perfect 
fit is by far the surest way. On evening shirts 
attached collars are usual, and considered rather 
the most smart, but nevertheless not greatly to 
be desired, for if one has well-made shirts and 
good heavy collars, they will set and look as 
well as if attached, and they will launder far 
better. 


COVERT COAT FOR BETWEEN SEASONS 


The illustration which accompanies this 
article (the subjects of shirts will be continued 
in the next issue) shows a covert coat for rid- 
ing in winter and early spring. It is made of 
a delicate sage green shade of covert coating 
having a waterproof finish. ‘The seams and 
edges are aouble stitched, and there are five 
rows of stitching around the bottoms of the 
sleeves. The pockets are set straight and 
covered by flaps, except the breast pocket, 
which has no flap. The coat is single-breasted 
with fly front and cut loose, especially at the 
bottom edge. This coat may be worn over 
any riding suit and boots or gaiters. 

How. 


LAMP SHADES AND CANDLE- 
STICKS 


A Lthough flower shades have long held 


sway, there is hardly anything more 
beautiful, and some of the new de- 
signs merit attention. 

A rose shade, with a foundation of green 
leaves, has the roses massed around the top. 
Farther down, both the leaves and flowers are 
allowed to swing out in graceful swaying 
branches, while as a screen and finish, the edge 
is encircled with pendant ribbons of narrow 
grass. 

These shades come in two sizes for the table: 
a larger one for the centre lamp and a smaller 
one for the two end lamps if an oval board is 
used. Lamps of old Sheffield look parti- 
cularly well with these smaller shades, as the 
daintiness of design seems to harmonize well 
with the delicacy of the flower. 

The Empire shade, although an old favorite 
is still much used, whether formed of flowers or 
of merely a bias band of brocaded silk, fringed 
with gold or silver, or strings of tiny crystal 
beads. Often miniatures are inset, especially if 
the regularity of the plain sweeping lines of the 
Empire be broken by making an octagonal 
shape, composed of eight panels. Designs of 
lace, too, are cut out and appliquéd on satin or 
gauze with a pendant fringe of beads. Nothing 
daintier could be imagined than a white and 
gold luncheon lately given, where the lamp 
shades were cut 4 la Empire and covered with 
closely set choux of white mouseeline+de soie, 
the edges of which were powdered with brilliants 
that seemed to hold prismatic effects caught 
from the lights. 


Empire shades cut from the paper of Norris 
design, and pasted over frames with edges of 
narrow gilt or silk fringes, are pretty. Also 
shades of fine net are stretched over an Empire 
frame and a number of ‘ cut-out ’’ flowers or 
miniatures pasted on. Over this is stretched a 
second net, and when lighted the effect is very 
pretty. 

Odd effects and unusual designs in both lamps 
and candlesticks are much sought for at the 
moment, and a unique example is the shade for 
a green jar with quaint handles, which is com- 
posed of huge pink petals, the lamp shade giv- 
ing the effect of a little green bush, topped 
with a full-blown rose. 

Strange-looking jars of peculiar red tones 
with shades of creamy silk roses are among the 
newer designs. Very beautiful are the candle- 
shades imitating the orchids, and they look 
equally well on the incandescent lamps, hiding 
their somewhat obtrusive brightness. 

The tall brass lamp of Indian design, which 
stands on the floor, is a great favorite, and for 
this a round globe of yellow porcelain is appro- 
priate. When lighted, the intense yellow seems 
to disappear, leaving only a softly glowing sphere 
of light, which suggests moonlight. Tall 
candlesticks, also, which stand upon the floor, 
rival the lamps as favorites. If made of wood, 
they are enameled in white and gold, pink, pale 
blue, and various colors. A few are prettily 
painted in trailing wreaths of roses, or tiny flow- 
ers, or conventional bands of gold and designs 
of an all-over pattern. The porcelain ones, too, 
are very smart as well as the metal. No shades 
are used with the huge candles that fit these 
candlesticks, 

Many odd little shapes in china of Italian 
design, are seen in the smaller candlesticks. 
Sometimes a mere screen formed of a panel with 
a miniature is used to hide the glare of these 
small affairs ; but more often a shade is used, 
representing an entire flower, usually the rose or 
tulip. Tiny empire shades covered with small 
red, many-stemmed poplins are suitable, and 
harmonize well with china showing effects in 
grcen. 

Among the prettiest are the jeweled shades, 
composed of gauze foundation, on which are 
sewed strass, or colored glass cut to catch the 
light. Novelties are the cut glass lamps and 
candlesticks. The latter are exact duplicates 
of those used by our New England grandmothers 
a century ago. 

The shades for these candlesticks are strik- 
ingly novel, being of glass, cup-shaped with a 
hole in the base. This allows the candle to pass 
through, and the shade rests upon the candle- 
stick, the sides coming well up over the candle, 
and it 1s of course open at the top. 

In fact the shades are almost similar in shape 
to those in use in the choir stalls at West- 
minster Abbey. 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher, Vogue 
3 West 29th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dol- 
lars for subscription to Vogue for one 


year, to be sent to 


Address 





Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing 
for it is the only way to get its full benefit. 
The low subscription price makes it almost as 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
single copies half the year. It costs only $3.00 
to subscribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy 
single copies at ten cents each for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often 
as desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 
opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu- 
larly at hand by mail at any address every week 
in the year. 








VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER IOI 31 1901 
Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 
signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are sold at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


¢ | current pattern is for a tea gown to be 

made of crépe de chine, liberty silk, 

lace and velvet. The boléro, elbow 
sleeves and trimming on the edge are of pale 
écru. lace in a rather heavy quality. The gown 
and Watteau plait are of light blue crépe de 
chine, the collar, yoke, front and flounce of 
plaited liberty silk The front and the flounce 
may be either accordion-plaited or gathered. 
The scarf across the front and knot are of light 
blue panne velvet. This model would also 
look well if made of silk and chiffon, panne 
velvet and chiffon or of cachemire and liberty 
silk. To carry out the pattern in crépe, etc., 
will require five yards of crépe de chine, eight 
yards of liberty silk (if accordion-plaited), six 
yards if gathered ; four yards of al-lover lace for 
the boléro, sleeves and edging. In buying the 
all-over lace, be careful to select a pattern that 
will cut apart well ; that is, one in which the 
design is repeated several times. Often all-over 
lace can be bought in which the same pattern 
is repeated in the middle and on both edges. 
In this way from a yard of the lace you can 
obtain three strips of a yard each to appliqué on 
the edge of the gown. Unless you buy a pat- 
tern of this kind, you will require more than 
four yards for the gown, 


WHISPERS 


JANUARY, 


FOR THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


T is still too early to indicate with any 
] certainty the new models for summer 
gowns, but this is a good time of year to 
look over your last summer’s wardrobe and see 
what will be needed for this summer and what 
can be remodeled. If you have put your ward- 
robe in the way suggested in this column last 
autumn, you will have no trouble in getting 
your gowns in order for the little dressmaker 
who is to remodel them for you, February is 
also a good time to have your shirts and short 
skirts made, as the new models for these are 
always decided early in the season. 


For general wear there is nothing prettier 
than the plain tailor shirt, a pattern of which 
was published last week. For morning wear 
shirts and skirts of the same material are useful, 
becoming and economical, Linen, gingham, 
crash and percale are good materials. For out- 
door wear the most useful skirts are the walk- 
ing skirts about three inches from the ground, 
either stitched or strapped around the bottom. 
If you have white gowns you may have both 
long and short skirts to be worn with the same 
shirts. One advantage of short skirts is that 
not only are they much easier to walk in, but 
they do not become so quickly soiled as the 
longer ones, and this is consideration to the 
girl with nothing a year. Especially is this the 
case when she is boarding in summer, for the 
laundry bill amounts to large proportions with- 
out including skirts. 


If you are to have your gowns made at home 
it is sometimes better to buy your materials 
early, as the choice then is much greater, but 
the gowns cannot be made up yet as the styles are 
not definite enough. When a girl has a small 
yearly allowance on which to dress, it is much 
better to economize on her summer clothes, 
as it is possible to have very pretty, simple 
clothes at small expense at this season, and 
save the largest part of her allowance for her 
winter wardrobe, as it is not easy to have in- 
expensive winter gowns of cloth, satin, etc., 
and it is necessary to have two or three hani- 
some gowns at least. As has been insisted upon 
often in this department, a girl can dress much 
better and more economically if she confine 
herself to a few colors, choosing those which 
are most becoming. In cloth, black, dark 
blue and tan are good; for evening frocks, 
black, white and light blue are useful. For 





summer the same colors. In this way the 
dress accessories, which are no small item of a 
wardrobe, match the different gowns. 


Pretty simple dresses for morning wear next 
summer look well made of white lawn, the 
skirt, three-piece, with two shaped ruffles on 
the bottom edged with lace, inset with em- 
broidery or simply hemmed. The bodice but- 
tons up the back with small pear] buttons ; the 
front is slightly bloused. It may have a yoke 
of lace, the stuff being fulled trom the yoke. 
It may be inset with bands of lace or embroid- 
ery running up and down or across the figure, 
this to depend upon how stout you are. The 
vertical lines are, of course, more becoming to 
stout figures. Another pretty model has the 
yoke made entirely of small tucks, the fullness 
being let out at the bust line and gathered in 
again at the waist, The bodice may be finished 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN —NO. 


For description, see this page. 





linen, with boléro fronts and flaring sleeves, is 
likewise ornamented with the waved bands 
stitched and embroidered. This coat is worn 
over a fine white blouse made of all-over em- 
broidery, or of linen embroidered in white. 
This model would also look well made of écru 
or white linen. 


A pretty way to trim the top of a low- 
necked underwaist is with a fine embroidery 
and hemstitched handkerchief. Take the 
handkerchief and fold all the points to the 
centre, then cut off the corners on the fold 
which makes four three-cornered pieces of 
equal size. Put two of the points in front and 
two behind, the points coming to within an 
inch or two of meeting in the middle of the 
front and back. Sew them to the underwaist 
at the edge. In front put two pieces of wash 
ribbon about six inches long. Each of these 





101, TEA GOWN 


Cut paper pattern No, 101 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


The next pattern will be No. 102, Little Girl’s Frock. 


at the waist line and a soft colored sash of crépe 
or silk worn with the gown, or the bodice may 
come a few inches below the waist line and be 
worn over the skirt and finished with a fold of 
the material. In this case the gown would 
have to be made over a fitted boned lining, 
which is not as convenient for a wash dress. 
But, on the other hand, is more becoming toa 
fizure inclined to be short-waisted. These sim- 
ple frocks are also pretty made of organdie or 
muslin. 


An effective gown of the new mercerized 
cotton crash in watermelon pink is made with 
a three-piece skirt, the front gore and sides of 
the skirt about four inches of the bottom being 
trimmed with a waved band of the linen stitched 
with white and embroidered with French knots 
in black and white. The Eton jacket, also of 
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tie in a bow. At the other points of the 
handkerchief put wash ribbon which ties on 
the shoulder, and in the middle of the back put 
a straight piece of ribbon from point to point, as 
you would not want a bow at the back. 


A pretty dress of chiffon and silk is il- 
lustrated in Vogue of 27 December on page 
443, amd it may be made in several other ma- 
terials, with variations in the trimming. For 
young girls gowns of point d’ esprit trimmed in 
this way with bands of satin or velvet ribbon 
are extremely pretty and not expensive. Tulle 
and mousseline de soie may also be made like 
this with long or elbow sleeves and a garniture 
of flowers on the left shoulder. On page 435 
of Vogue of 27 December are illustrated several 
pretty simple models for evening gowns. We 
give a pretty suggestion for trimming an even- 


The edge of the flounce js 


ing gown of satin. 
stamped with a design, net is then basted un- 
derneath and the design is outlired with silk 
in Kensington or buttonhole stitch. The satin 
between the design is then cut out, leaving 


the pattern in satinonthenet. Pink satin out- 
lined with darker shades of pink and delicate 
shades of green on white net makes a pretty 


combination. 
O small oysters with the juice into a 
cocktail glass; add a drop or two of 
lemon juice, three drops of tobasco sauce, a 
teaspoonful of Worcester sauce and a dessert- 
spoonful of tomato catsup. Stir well and serve, 
This makes one cocktail; for more multiply 
the recipe to the desired number It is well 
to set the cocktail on ice for an hour or more 
before serving, as they should be cold. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Yster Cocxtaits.—Put half a dozen 








VOGUE PATTERNS 


Vogue has enlarged its pattern department to 
include all numbered fashions that it publishes, 

The best cutters and designers are employed 
and patterns can be had in all sizes from 32 to 
44 bust measure. 

These new arrangements give Vogue readers 
an opportunity to get in great variety patterns 
of new, smart and exceptionally pretty models 
at very moderate prices, as follows: — 


TWO DOLLARS 


Princess dress or any entire gown 


ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF 
Long coat or cloak 


ONE DOLLAR 
A bodice, including sleeve, a skirt or a jacket 


FOR FIFTY CENTS 


A sleeve, a collar 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 
One Dollar, for a whole dress or coat 
Fifty Cents, for any part of a suit 


The regular Vogue weekly coupon patterns 
in 36-bust only are uniformly fifty cents each 
with coupon or sixty cents without coupon. 

Remittances must accompany orders. 


An illustrated sheet of Vogue Coupon Pat- 
terns sent on request. 


Address VOGUE, 7 W. 2gth St., New York. 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 
Measurement blanks sent on request. 
The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 
tire gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; 4 
bodice, $2; a jacket, $2; a long cloak o 
coat, $3; asleeve, socents. Special children’s 
patterns : dress, $1.25 ; sleeve, 25 cents ; coats, 
$1.25, sleeve, 25 cents. Misses not over 17 
years: skirts, $1.00; waists, 75 cents ; sleeve, 
35 cents; Jacket, $1.00; long coat, $1.50. 
These prices include, besides the flat paper from 
which to cut, a half model made up to serve 
as a guide when making. These prices do not 
include sleeves. 











| VOGUE PATTERN COUPON | 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Street 
New Yorx 


| F,Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my addres 

below : 

po ee 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


ee 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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(Continued from page iii) 


Durand-Ruel Galleries. | Works by A. 
Zorn, 16 Feb. to 2 Mar. 


Waldorf-Astoria. Second annual. Original 
drawings by the Press Artists’ League. Week 
of 25 Feb. 


Fine Arts Building. Society of American 
Artists, 30 Mar. to 4 May. Exhibits received 
14 and 15 Mar. 

Boston.—Art Club. Sixty-fourth annual. 
Water color, 5 to 27 Apr. Date of collection. 
25 Mar. 

Buffalo.— Annual. 
Artists. During May. 

Exposition Art Gallery. Pan-American Ex- 
position, 1 May to 1 Nov. 

Chicago.—aArt Institute. . Annual. Chi- 
cago Architectural Club, 28 Mar. to 15 Apr. 

Art Institute. Annual. American water- 
colors, pastels and miniature, 25 Apr. to 9 

une. 

Erie.—Art Club of Erie. Oil paintings by 
American artists, 15 Feb. to 15 Mar. 

Providence.—Art Club. Arts and 
crafts, including work in wood, metal, glass, 
book-plates, etc. 19 Mar. to 9 Apr. 

Washington.—Architectural Club, 15 to 
21 Mar. 

Corcoran Gallery. —Eleventh Annual Society 
of Washington Artists. Oils, pastels, miniatures 
and sculpture. 28 Mch. to 13 Apr. Ex- 
hibits received 15 and 16 Mch. 


Buffalo Society of 


AUCTION SALES 


New York.— Waldorf-Astoria. Grand 
Ball-room. By American Art Association. 
The private collection of modern paintings be- 
longing to Mr. George M. Tyner, of Holyoke, 
Mass., including works of the Barbizon and 
Impressionistic schools. Evening of 1 Feb. 

Herts Brothers. Removal Sale by Ameri- 
can Art Association. Furniture, rugs, tapes- 
tries, etc., 29 Jan. and ten following days, 
2.30 P. M. 

Fitth Avenue Art Galleries. 
ings, 31 Jan., 8.15 Pp. M. 

Fifth Avenue Art Galleries Bronzes, clocks, 
porcelains and furniture, 2 Feb., 2 Pp. M. 

Silo’s Liberty Street Rooms. Thirty-seven 
paintings by Henry P. Smith, also paintings by 
Thomas B. Craig, J. M. Hart, J. H. Dolph, 
Merrit Post, J. G. Tyler, C. W. Eaton, 
Percy Moran and others, 31 Jan. and 1 Feb., 
3-15 P. M. 

Kreiser’s Rooms.—Oriental rugs and car- 
pets. 31 Jan., 1 and 2 Feb., 2.30 Pp. M. 

American Art Galleries. Modern paintings 
belonging to the estate of the late Edward 
Kearney. Evening of 7 Feb. On exhibition 
day and evening from 2 Feb. 

American Art Galleries. —Textiles, Antique 
Spanish and Italian embroideries, laces and 
silver lamps of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Afternoons 
of 11, 12, 13, 14and 15 Feb. On exhibition 
from 8 Feb. 


Modern paint- 


ART LECTURES 


New York.—Columbus Hall, West 60th 
St. Under direction of Board of Education, 
Early Greek Sculpture by E: J. Schoen. 4 
Feb. Later Greek Sculpture, 11 Feb., 8 p.m. 
Admission free. 


GOSSIP 


On Friday night, the 25th inst., the 
American Association of Allied Arts held its 
first informal meeting of the year at Shield’s 
Art Rooms, Miss Emma B. Shields presiding. 
The evening was devoted to the discussion of 
future plans of the Association, interspersed 
with music and readings by some of the 
members, 

At the sale of modern paintings belonging to 
Thomas Kirkpatrick, at the American Art 
Galleries last Wednesday and Thursday the at- 
tendance was large and the prices good. Sixty- 
five paintings were sold the first evening, realiz- 
Ing $12,985. Morning Gossip on the Shore, 
by Hagborg, was bought by Mr. J. B. Duke 
or $1,020, this being the highest price of 
he evening. Mr. F. B. Van Doorn paid 
1,000 for The Missal, by Jules Lefebvre, and 
A Study of Alexandria Bay, by George Inness, 
as bought by Mr. John Larkin for $375. 
he prices of a few of the other pictures were : 





The Last Stand, by Berne-Bellecour, $550: 
Lioness and Cubs, by Vestagh Géze, $600; 
River Soane, by Monchablon, $560, and 
Affection, by J. G. Brown, $350. On the 
second evening Messrs. Knoedler & Co. paid 
$3,000, the highest price, for Harvest Time, 
by Jules Breton. This was $1,000 less than 
Mr. Kirkpatrick had paid for it, Mr. J. B. 
Duke bought Little Girl in Blue, by Hener, 
for $2,000; Mr. F. B. Van Doorn paid 
$1,100 for Diaz’s Fontainebleau Woods, $1, 300 
for George Morland’s Wayside Inn, and $700 
for a landscape by George Inness. Bull Fight- 
ers, by Zamacois and Vibert, was purchased by 
Mr, Julius Eicklehauser for $950 ; Mr. F. S. 
Gibbs paid $800 for Cherry Valley in Mid- 
Summer, by James M. Hart and Mr. L. 
Bonnet bought a still-life by Vollon for $540. 
A little landscape study by Rosa Bonheur 
brought $200; A Study of Cattle, by Troyon, 
was sold for $300, and an early landscape by 
George Inness, brought $400. At the Foun- 
tain, by Ziem, brought $360; My Little 
Brother, by Meyer von Bremen, $350, and a 
landscape by Wyant, $305. The total for 
the evening was $22,330, making the total 
for the whole sale, $35,335. 

Cesar Cesaroni’s collection of Japanese ivory 
carvings, marks, sword guards, bronzes, armor, 
Kyoto pottery and porcelains were also sold 
last week at the American Art Galleries, the 
total amount realized being $5,150.50. 

The Mayor of Syracuse, N. Y., announces 
that Mr. Andrew Carnegie has authorized him 
to contract for a library building for that city, 
not to cost more than $260,000. An attempt 
was made to raise the necessary money for the 
building in Syracuse, but was unsuccessful, and 
Mr. Carnegie was then appealed to, with this 
satisfactory result. The library will be built at 
once. 

Mr. Carnegie has also recently given $50,000 
for a public library at Aurora, Ill., on his usual 
conditions that the directors give the ground 
and assure a sufficient income. As the Aurora 
Public Library already owns an excellent site 
and has an income of $6,000 a year, these con- 
ditions are met, and the new building will be 
started immediately. It is said that Mr. Car- 
negie will give $30,000 for a library at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, as soon as that city donates a 
site and agrees to maintain it. 

Mr. Solon H. Borglum, the well-known 
modeler of broncos, Indians and cowboys, has 
recently been elected a member of the Sculp- 
ture Society of New York, where he has lived 
for the past few years. Nearly all of the mem- 
bers of this society have been engaged on works 
for the Pan-American Exposition, most of 
which will be shown at the coming exhibition of 
the Architectural League. 

At the seventieth annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadel- 
phia, the temple gold medal was awarded to 
Mr. Wm. M. Chase, for his Lady with a 
Rose. The Lippincott prize of $300 was 
given to Mr. Charles H. Davis, of Mystic, 
Conn, for his landscape entitled Summer 
Clouds, and the Mary Smith prize of $100 
was awarded to Miss Janet Wheeler for her 
portrait of Mrs. L. Starr. 

The eleventh annual exhibition of the 
Society of Washington Artists will be held in 
the Hemicycle of the Corcoran Art Gallery, 
Washington, from 28 March to 13 April. 
This exhibition will consist of original works 
in oil, pastel, miniatures and sculpture, which 
has never before been publicly shown in Wash- 
ington. The trustees of the Corcoran gallery 
have offered three prizes of $200, $100 and 
$50 for the three best paintings. Exhibits will 
be received on 15 and 16 March. 

Two new paintings have recently been added 
to the permanent collection of the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, Washington. They are both 
street scenes. One by Loir Luigi was pur- 
chased by the trustees ; the other, by William 
Sartain, was the gift of Mr. John Elderkin, of 
New York. 

Among the works shown at the loan exhi- 
bition of the collection of the late Ichabod T. 
Williams, given by the Lotos Club, of New 
York, on Saturday, Monday and Tuesday last 
were pictures by George Fuller, Bouvin, Mat- 
thew Maris, Ribot, Corot, Rousseau, George 
Michel, Mauve, Daubigny, James Maris, Roy- 
bet, Couture, Diaz, Miller and Monticelli. 
One of the Monticellis was his famous Dolce 
far Niente. 

The portraits of Madame Bernhardt as 
































































































































L’ Aiglon, and M. Coquelin as Flambeau, by 
Chartran, which have recently been exhibited 
at Knoedler’s gallery in New York, will be 
presented by Madame Bernhardt, M. Coquelin 
and the artist, to Mr. Edmond Rostand, the 
author of L’ Aiglon. 

A new class in architecture was opened on 
28 January, at the Art Students’ League, of 
New York, under the direction of Henry F. 
Hornbostel, Ph. B., of Columbia University. 
The course will continue for four months, and 
its main object will be to give the students a 
thorough knowledge of Orders, Ornament 
and Perspective so essential to success in mural 
paintings and decorative work. 

King Edward vir has commissioned Professor 
Herbert Herkomer, R. A., to paint a picture of 
the room in which Queen Victoria died. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has just 
obtained a complete set of the reproductions ot 
the less familiar Rembrandts which were shown 
last summer in Holland. These pictures were 
from private collections, and had never before 
been exhibited. The museum is the first public 
institution to exhibit these reproductions. 

A prize of $100 for the best six weeks’ study 
in the sculpture class of the Art Students’ 
League of New York has been offered by one 
of the members. The class, under the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Bernard, has been most successful, 
the evening membership limit having been 
reached. 

Messrs. Howard, Caldwell and Morgan, 
architects of New York City, have announced 
the termination of their partnership, and though 
the present offices will be retained, future work 
will be done individually. 

The Home Magazine has offered a prize of 
$150 for a cover design to be submitted before 
April 1, Not more than three colors must be 
used and the title is to be New York Home 
Magazine. 

Spain, like Italy and Greece, now has a law 
forbidding the export of antiquities and cele- 
brated works of art without special permission. 
Owners of antiques having reference to the his- 
tory of the country, must register their titles 
and manuscripts, medals, weapons, musical 
instruments, carvings, statues, pottery, porce- 
lains and brasses are included in the list. 

It is reported that in the revision of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ diaries, made in preparing the 
fourth volume of Graver and Cronin’s treatise 
of Reynolds’ works, the names of more than a 
thousand sitters not hitherto recorded have 
been found. Messrs. Graves and Cronin’s 
work will be the most exhaustive treatise on 
Reynolds’ paintings ever published. 

The project of erecting an Art Palace and 
Lake Front Exposition Building at Chicago is 
well under way, and it is thought by the Com- 
mercial Association and Citizens’ Committee 
on Ways and Means that its consummation is 
assured. The intention is to build the structure, 
which will cost $2,000,000, on made ground 
east of the Illinois Central Railroad. As this 
is under State jurisdiction a permit by Legisla- 
tive act must be obtained, but it is thought no 
difficulty will be encountered. 

The exhibition of original drawings held by 
the Educational Alliance, at the corner of East 
Broadway and Jefferson Street, New York City, 
closed on 27 Jan. The special interest of 
this exhibition lies in the fact that it is the first 
ever held in the poor district of the lower east 
side, and in the appreciation of it shown by the 
residents of the neighborhood. Among the 
works shown were animal pictures by Ernest 
Seton-Thompson, drawings and pastels by How- 
ard Chandler Christy, and drawings by Wiles, 
Birch, Remington, Appleton, Clark, Smedley 
and Castaigne. Those by Thompson and 
Christy were perhaps the most popular. 

There has been a decrease in the Sunday 
afternoon attendance at the exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, held at the Fine 
Arts Building, New York, as compared with 
former years, when the exhibition was held in 
the old academy at the corner of ‘Twenty-third 
street and Fourth Ave. The attendance this 
year on three Sundays was 750, 1,200, and 
goo, as against an average of from 1,200 to 
2,500 in former years. The number of paid 
admissions has fallen off correspondingly and it 
would seem, that from the standpoint of at- 
tendance, the old location is the better. 

The Water Color Society is endeavoring to 
secure for its coming exhibition, which will be 
held in the old academy building, as many as 
possible of the works and sketches of George 





Inness. Of these more than twelve sketches 
are owned by Mr. George Inness, Jr., and will 
probably be shown. 

Messrs. Heins and La Farge, the architects 
of the Episcopal Cathedral on Morningside 
Hights, New York City, have submitted to the 
trustees drawings and plans for an Episcopal 
residence for Bishop Potter to be erected near 
the Cathedral. These plans were approved and 
the architects have been asked to submit an 
estimate of cost. Among the trustees are Mr. 
John Jacob Astor, Bishop Potter, Dr. Hunting- 
ton, Professor Cady and Dean Hoffman of 
the Theological Seminary, Mr. Schemerhorn, 
the Rev. Dr. Greer and the Rev. Dr. Rains- 
ford, 

The fourth social meeting of the Boston Art 
Students’ Association was held at the Grund- 
man Studios on the evening of 28 Jan. Mrs. 
Edith Merrill Kettelle gave a lecture on Com- 
position in Fine Art. 

The fourth dinner of the season was given by 
the Salamagundi Club on the evening of 29 

an. 

J Mr. William A. Coffin, Art Director of the 
Pan-American Exposition, has gone to Europe 
for the purpose of securing representative works 
of American artists living abroad. There is, 
however, to be no grouping in the arrangement 
of the pictures, and each artist is to be judged 
individually. It is intended to have the exhi- 
bition of sculpture as large and complete as pos- 
sible, though much difficulty in the packing and 
transportation of large pieces of statuary must 
necessarily be encountered. This department is 
in charge of Messrs. John M. Carrére, J. G. 
Howard and Walter Cook, of the Exposition 
Board of Architects, Mr. C. Y. Turner, Color 
Director, and Mr. Karl Bitter, who met in 
Buffalo last week to consider the progress of the 
work. There has been some opposition in se- 
curing a government appropriation of $750,000 
for the Exposition, and to influence the Act the 
Common Council of Buffalo has voted to raise 
$150,000 by a bond issue, the city to receive 
in return $150,000 of the Exposition stock. 

Register James M. Howe, of Brooklyn, has 
announced that the fees for his first year’s ad- 
ministration of the Register’s office, amounting 
to $50,000, will be expended in erecting a statue 
of Washington at the junction of Division and 
Bedford Avenues in Brooklyn. The statue 
will be an exact copy of the Washington statue 
in Washington, D. C., which is the work of 
Mr. Clarke Mills. Mr. Howe has refused to use 
personally any money obtained from his official 
position. 

The Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, announces the purchase, by the Fine Arts 
Committee, of the following paintings for the 
institute’s permanent collection: The Beach 
of Trouville, by Eugene Boudin; The Great 
Bridge at Rouen, by Camille Pissarro; Au- 
cassin and Nicolette, by Marianne Stokes ; 
The Wild Chase, by Franz Stuck. 

In addition to these four pictures, the fol- 
lowing works were sold to private purchasers, 
making a total of seventeen, and representing 
a total value of $22,183.79: All Hands on 
Deck, by Robert W. Allen ; Autumn After- 
neon, by George H. Bogert ; Midsummer 
Evening, by Charles H. Davis; The Flax 
Carder, Dutch Interior, by John P. Downie ; 
The Kelp Gatherers, by Andre Dauchez ; 
Misty Sunlight, by H. H. Gallison; Valley 
of the Saone, by Ferdinand Jan Monchablon ; 
Love in the Harvest Field, by H. H. La Than- 
gue; A Foggy Day, by Eugene A. Poole; 
Twilight, by W. Elmer Schofield ; January 
Woods, by W. Elmer Schofield; Cluden 
Waters, Dumfriesshire, by Grosvenor Thomas ; 
Dusk, by Christ Walter. 

The Kelp Gatherers, by Andre Dauchez, 
was awarded the Medal of the First Class, at 
the Institute’s Fifth Annual Exhibition, and 
All Hands on Deck, by Robert W, Allan, 
and Twilight, by W. Elmer Schofield, received 
honorable mention. 

At the exhibition of pictures of beas*s and 
birds at the National Art Club in New York 
there were ten drawings by Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son; a number of paintings of Indians and ani- 
mals of the west, by G. Catlin, done almost 
fifty years ago; examples by Weenix and 
Troyon, Poore, Knight, Heming, who illus- 
trated Mooswa, and Fuertes, Some decora- 
tions for Charles de Kay’s Bird Gods, by 
George Wharton Edwards, bronzes by Roth, 
Harvey and Bush-Brown, drawings loaned by 
William Macbeth, Japanese and Koran objects, 
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loaned by Hubert Vos, and some pieces of Eng- 
lish pottery, are also on exhibition. 

Mr. Henry W. Ranger has been invited by 
the Mayor of Venice, who is President of the 
Venice Art Exhibition, to send some of his 
paintings to that city for show. Fifteen of 
Mr. Ranger's more recent pictures will be ex- 
hibited at the Tooth gallery in New York City 
during March, and afterwards in London. 

The design of Miss Adelaide J. Thorpe, of 
New York, has been accepted for the official 
flag of the Pan-American Exposition. In the 
upper corner there is a large white star on a tri- 
angular field of blue, typifying the north star; 
in the lower diagonally opposite corner there are 
four smaller stars on triangular field of red typi- 
cal of the southern cross and between the trian- 
gles there is a white chevron bearing on it a 
golden eagle holding in its talons a green ribbon 
and the motto Pax 1901. The committee 
offered a prize of $100 for a flag, and more than 
300 designs were submitted. 

The plans of Messrs. Rankin and Kellogg, 
architects, of Philadelphia, have been accepted 
in the competition under the Tarney law, for a 
post-office and custom house building at Indian- 
apolis, and the award has been made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The committee on 
award consisted of Messrs. H. Langford War- 
ren of Harvard University, Edward B. Green 
of Buffalo, J. R. Marshall of Washington, 
James Knox Taylor, the supervising architect 
of the Treasury, and D. H. Burnham of Chi- 
cago. The building will be 320 feet long, 
with a facade of fourteen Ionic columns. 

A portrait of Dr. Austin Flint, Sr., by 
George R. Boynton, has recently been presented 
to the New: York Academy of Medicine by 
Dr. E. G. Janeway and fourteen other members 
of the Academy. 

A class has just been started by the Ameri- 
can Numismatic and Archzological Society in 
coin and medal designing and die-cutting at the 
school of the Academy of Design, under the 
direction of Mr. Charles J. Pike, who has 
studied under St. Gaudens and Falguiére. A 
prize or $100 has been offered by Mr. Wood- 
bury G. Langdon for the best work done in 
this school term. ‘The class will meet every 
morning from g till 12. Applications for admis- 
sion can be made to Mr. Pike at the school. 

At the sale of modern paintings, held on 
the nights of 17 and 18 Jan, at the Fifth 
Avenue Art galleries, $10,175 were realized 
on the first evening, and $18,160 on the 
second, making a total of $28,335. Levy’s 
Romeo and Juliet brought the highest price, 
which was $1,550. Among the other pictures 
Schreyer’s Arabian Horsemen sold for $1,050; 
Grison’s Happy Family in the Time of Louis 
xvi, for $750; F. H. Kaemmerer’s Returning 
Home, for $300 ; Géréme’s Mussulman at the 
Shrine of the Caliphs, Cairo, for $600, and 
Kiessel’s The Love Letter for $go0. 

A third edition of Mr. John La Farge’s Con- 
siderations on Painting has recently been issued 
by the Macmillan Company. The first edition 
was published in 1895, and contained a series 
of art lectures given at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York, which attracted much 
attention. Mr. La Farge is now holding an 
exhibition of about one hundred and fifty of his 
paintings and studies at the Montross Gallery, 
New York City. 

The collection of minerals formed by Mr. 
Clarence S, Bement of Philadelphia, which was 
recently bought and presented to the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York, is 
said to be the most valuable in the world with 
the exception of that owned by the British 
Museum. It includes over 13,000 specimens 
and a collection of meteorites which alone is 
valued at $50,000. The name has not yet 
been made public, but the donor is said to be a 
New Yorker of wealth and prominence. 

Two bronze bas-relief tablets have been given 
to Columbia University, one in memory of the 
late Prof. Thomas Egleston, founder of the 
School of Mines, the work of Mr. William 
Couper, and the other in memory of Hamilton 
Fish, Jr., who lost his life in Cuba during the 
Spanish war. The last is the work of Mr. 
Albert Jaegers. 

The collection of Japanese pottery, made by 
Edward S. Morse, while Professor of Zodlogy 
at the Imperial University of Tokio, was pur- 
chased on his return to America, a few years 
ago, by a number of prominent Boston men, 
and given to the Museum of Fine Arts of that 
city. It is by far the most complete collection 


in the world outside of Japan, containing exam- 
ples from fifty-nine provinces, and of six hun- 
dred and three potters. Every well-known 
family of Japanese potters is represented not only 
by specimens from one period, but from several 
generations of each family, Professor Morse 
was most careful in making the collection, and 
each piece is absolutely authentic, all the potter’s 
marks having been carefully noted. Professor 
Morse was made Keeper of Japanese pottery to 
the Museum, and under his guidance a complete 
catalogue of the collection has recently been 
completed. It is profusely illustrated, and all 
the masks and signatures of the potters are given. 
It is brought out in two editions, one limited to 
fifty copies, to sell at $50 a copy, and the other 
to sell at $20 a copy. 


Enry Miller, a popular actor with New 
H York audiences, returns to the metro- 
polis in Richard Savage, a play by 
Madeline Lucette Ryley. The opening night 
is set down for Monday next, and doubtless the 
pretty Lyceum Theatre will be crowded to the 
doors for the occasion.—Miss Annie Russell is 
playing out the last days of the New York 
season of A Royal Family. This pretty play 
has been on view at the Lyceum since Septem- 
ber. 


Lovers’ Lane, Clyde Fitch’s new play, is 
scheduled for production at the Manhattan 
Theatre on Tuesday next.—-Another play by Mr. 
Fitch, Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, is to 
be put on at the Garrick on Monday next. Ethel 
Barrymore and H. Reeves Smith are the young, 
attractive and capable principals in the cast.— 
David Harum and his con amore interpreter, 
William H. Crane, close their season at the 
Garrick on Saturday of this week.—Vienna 
Life has about a fortnight longer to run at the 
Broadway. ‘The production is spectacularly very 
beautiful.—Barbara Frietchie returns in great 
magnificence to the metropolis Monday, the 
opening: night having disclosed a much more 
ambitiously set production than that which had 
so successful a run at the Criterion last year. 
Effie Ellsler, who nows fills the leading role, is 
in every way acceptable. 


Held by the Enemy, one of William Gillette’s 
popular dramas, is the play of the week at the 
American, where Jean Kenmark, the new lead- 
ing lady, appears as the heroine. —A dramati- 
zation of Ouida’s Under Two Flags is to be 
brought out on Monday next at the Garden 
Theatre, Blanche Walsh being cast for the 
leading role. A Social Highwayman is at the 
Murray Hill for the week. 


My Lady Dainty, the little comedy at the 
Madison Square Theatre, which affords Effie 
Shannon so good an opportunity for the display 
or her versatility, is to close its New York sea- 
son next week. Its successor at this play- 
house is to be On the Quiet, a farce by Augus- 
tus Thomas.—The Girl From Up There con- 
tinues its vaudeville like way at the Herald 
Square Theatre.—Fiddle-de-dee is doing as 
good business as ever at Weber and Fields. — 
Florodora at the Casino has been made addi- 
tional charming as a spectacle by new costumes 
which are marvels of brilliant color effects. 


When We Were Twenty-One is still so po- 
tent in drawing big houses to the Knicker- 
bocker that Nat Goodwin and Maxine Elliot 
are not likely to be seen in any other play dur- 
ing their engagement. These pleasing comedians 
are to be followed by Robert Loraine, Isabel 
Irving and a capable supporting company in To 
Have and To Hold.—The Climbers is justifying 
Miss Bingham’s judgment in selecting it to 
open her venture as manager. The comedy is 
crowding the Bijou at every performance and 
there is little possibility of the play being taken 
from the boards before the close of the season. 


Mrs. Dane’s Defence, although it fails to 
win her the desire of her heart, has aroused the 
interest of the public to such an extent that the 
Empire Theatre is crowded and no other play 
will be given there this season.—In the Palace 
of the King, the drama in which Miss Viola 
Allen is appearing at the Republic, gives every 
indication of a continuously successful run as 
long as Miss Allen cares to remain there.— 


vi 


When Knighthood Was in Flower will piob- 
ably keep Miss Marlowe at the Criterion until 
the close of the theatrical season.—Janice 
Meredith at Wallack’s continues to draw such 
large houses that Miss Mary Mannering’s stay 
in New York is likely to be much prolonged. 


At Keith’s a novelty of the week is the 
musical feature of May de Sousa, assisted by a 
chorus of women and an orchestra.— Another 
attraction is a little sketch, A Thoroughbred, 
played by James Barrow and his Company.— 
Captain Susanna, a one-act play, is being given 
by Lillian Burkhardt at Proctor’s Palace. The 
programme at this house includes vocalism by 
Vera King, female impersonations by Gilbert 
Sarony, comic instrumental playing by Charles 
R. Sweet.—At Proctor’s Fifth Avenue are 
Ralph Johnstone, the trick bicycle rider; Mar- 
cel in his living pictures and statuary ; Delbosq, 
who performs on a wire kept in motion by two 
horses. 


At Proctor’s Twenty-third Street house are 
farces the most notable of which is Pat and the 
Geni. The Half-Way House, and The Two 
Flats are also farces to be seen for the week 
at this house. The specialists include the 
Three Mascagnos, acrobats; Genaro and 
Bailey, cake walkers and Ebbardo, hand balan- 
cer. The farce, Dickey, is at Proctor’s One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street Theatre. As 
are also Hill and Hull, grotesque acrobats ; 
Doherty’s poodles ; Howard Brothers, banjoists, 
Hornman, Magician; Trask and Gladden, 
singers and dancers, 


THE QUEEN OF ITALY 


He Queen of Italy, whose marriage to 
the then Prince of Naples took place 
in 1896, is one of the most accom- 

plished women in Europe. She speaks several 
languages and has traveled extensively. She is 
a keen sportswoman and a fine shot. The 
Queen is the daughter of Nicholas, Prince of 
Montenegro. She is distinctly Italian in her 
type and is considered very beautiful. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


(Continued from page ii) 


deep graduated flounce of the crépe. Trimming 
the tunic are three bias folds of crépe. Fullness 
at back in an inverted plait. The waist is of 
the drap d’eté with fichu vest front of crépe. 
Revers with two narrow bias folds of crépe bor- 
dering, and a dull silk loop passementerie on 
edge. Silk passementerie with dull jet beading 
in corners and braiding with dull silk cord and 
nail heads below. Sleeve with a few gathers at 
top; deep pointed cuff of crépe edged with the 
loop passementerie and band cuft of hemstitched 
white organdie. High crépe collar. Girdle 
trimmed with three folds of crépe. 

Mippte Ficure.—Gown for deep mourning 
of English crépe and nun’s veiling over taffeta. 
The three-pieced taffeta foundation has a 
graduated circular fiounce starting from side 
seam of front gore. It is finished with an ac- 
cordion-plaited dust ruffle. On this foundation 
is placed the graduated circular flounce and the 
narrow front panel, which is in small side plaits, 
of the nun’s veiling. The circular crépe tunic, 
which in front comes to hem and opens to 
show the nun’s veiling panel, is bordered with 
three bias folds of crépe, which cross at corners 
at hem, and has fullness at back in an inverted 
plait, with three narrow folds of crépe of 
graduated lengths, stitched down each side of 
fastening. The waist has an under waistcoat of 
nun’s veiling edged with a narrow mourning 
jet passementerie and buttoning towards left 
side with large buttons to match. Boléro with 
square tab ends at front of the crépe bordered 
with three crépe bias folds, faced with peau de 
soie. Nun’s veiling sleeve with hemstitched 
cuffs of white French crépe. The stock and 
vest front are of the white French crépe with 
groups of tucks over white taffeta. White 
enamelled buttons fastening. 

Upper Ricut Ficure.— Mourning gown of 
India cachemire and dull finish Ottoman silks 
over taffeta. The cachemire drop-skirt is 
circular with fullness at back in two small box 
plaits. The waist has a short boléro of the 
cachemire trimmed with bands of the heavy 
Ottoman silk with scroll ends along lower 
edge. This is faced with peau de soie. The 
sleeves are close-fitting with band cuff and 
scroll of the Ottoman silk. The under-bodice 
of the cachemire, which shows at back in small 





pointed yoke, is in two box-plaits down front 
strapped across with narrower designs in the 
silk with the scrolls meeting down centre of 
front with dull jet nail-heads trimming. Stock 
collar similarly trimmed. Draped girdle of the 
cachemire with large dull finish black buttons 
fastening at left side. Hat of black felt with 
tucked tulle plume at right side. 

Lower Ricut Ficure.—Costume of drap 
d’été and crépe over taffeta. The drap d’été 
drop-skirt is circular with two four inch circu- 
lar bands at hem. Fullness at back in two 
small box plaits. The waist is close-fitting with 
deep shoulder collar and rever down right side 
of front of English crépe, fastening across with 
three small square tabs. Bias folds of crépe 
from shoulder to belt down front and back. 
Small pointed cuffs of crépe and narrow girdles 
Inside vest with stock of crépe, with tie and 
long ends which show below tabs, of heavy 
chiffon tucked across ends. Hat of uncut vel- 
vet with chiffon twist around crown and chiffon 
roses with centres of dull jet at front. 


WEDDING AND TROUSSEAU 
GOWNS 


i Ser bride’s gown is of heavy white satin 
simply trimmed with tulle and orange 
blossoms. The veil is of tulle bor- 

dered with point lace. Large bouquet of white 

lilacs and maiden-hair fern. 

At the left of the bride is the maid of honor, 
The gown is of pale green crépe de chine elabo- 
rately applied with lace and trimmed with a 
corsage knot and belt of pale yellow and orange 
panne velvet. Tulle veil is worn, Bouquet of 
marguerites and violets. At the right is one ot 
the bridesmaids. The gown is of pale blue crére 
de chine trimmed with bands of lace caught to- 
gether with fancy stitches. | The bodice has a 
yoke and puff sleeves of pale yellow chiffon and 
is relieved with strappings of black velvet ribbon. 
Collar of blue crépe studded with pearls and tur- 
quoise. Short tulle veil caughr to the hair with 
a dainty bow of silver gauze studded with pearls 
and turquoise. Bouquet of white roses and 
maiden-hair fern. 

The traveling gown at the right is of red 
cloth combined with red velvet and Persian 
trimming and ornamented with gold buttons. 
Simple turban of red velvet and large rhinestone 
buckle. 

The dinner gown at the left is of pale blue 
taffeta and cream lace. The skirt is of the lace 
over double skirts of blue chifton and taffeta. 
The bodice is of blue taffeta with long sash ends 
falling over the lace skirt. The embroidery on 
the bodice and sleeves is of pink roses and is 
picked out with black spangles, The scallops 
are finished with narrow black velvet ribbon and 
white chenille. The Medici collar is faced with 
plaited white chiffon. The little vest is also 
of the white chiffon. The corsage bow, elbow 
knot, and girdle are of black tulle finished with 
gilt spikes. This trousseau was made for a 
January bride, by Clausen. 








1895 CHAMPAGNE VINTAGE 


O much has been said regarding the Cham- 
S pagne Vintage of 1895 that it is only fair 
to the public that the actual facts should 

be known. 

The entire Champagne Vintage of 1895 is 
considered by many connoisseurs not sufficiently 
satisfactory, the wine having been attacked bya 
disease called the Oidium (grape rot) ; in spite 
of this, many of the Champagne shippers have 
placed this vintage on the market. Messis. 
Pommery, however, realizing that this vintage 
is not up to the standard long ago adopted by 
their house, declined to ship any of the 1895's 
to this country ; in fact they withdrew all of the 
1895°s which were placed on the English 
market, offering to pay back purchase money 
with five per cent. interest added to those who 
had bought any. 

Such a proceeding is unparalleled in the annals 
of Champagne and goes to show to what measures 
a house with the reputation of Messrs. Pom- 
mery will go in order to maintain the tradition 
that 


PoMMERY IS THE STANDARD FOR 
CHAMPAGNE QUALITY. 


Messrs. Pommery continue to ship the same 
exceptional and irreproachable quality as hereto 
fore. 
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'ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS} 

WH SAN NL RL MLL LNT SG 
RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. E : 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. ; 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail befare 
publication when $1 00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication 


17¢5. Evening Entertainment. To 
Marie M.—(1) What shall I do with a party 
of friends who recently gave an evening followed 
iy a chafing dish supper? I want to recipro- 
cate, but not exactly in the same way. Could 
you suggest anything that would be very jolly 
for an evening at home for about fourteen peo- 
I should like something novel and enter- 
I don’t want 





le ? 
ane and quite inexpensive. 
games. 

(2) Kindly suggest something in the way of 
refreshment. Is it considered proper to serve 
wine? Ifso, how? 

(3) Could you suggest a simple way of dec- 
orating the house, which is new and prettily fur- 
nished. 

(1) An amusing way to entertain your 
friends would be to have some good singers of 
popular songs with banjo and guitar accompani- 
ment, after which serve a simple supper. This 
form of entertainment would not be expensive, 
and it is usually a very popular one. _It is best 
to make the selections of songs to be sung your- 
self, choosing the most popular coon songs, and 
other new songs taken from the latest musical 
comedies. 

(2) Serve for supper grape-fruit with the 
centre hollowed out and the space filled with 
fine cracked ice, sugar and maraschino; then 
celery salad mayonnaise and chicken croquettes, 
nut sandwiches and thin bread and butter. Bar 
le duc jelly and toasted water crackers, Camem- 
bert cheese, petit gervais cheese. Or, if you 
prefer, some other sweet may be served, wine 
jelly in individual forms, biscuit glacé, char- 
lotte russe or ices. It is usual to serve wine 
with supper. Champagne is best, but if this is 
too expensive serve a good Rhine wine or 
Scotch and rye whiskey with carbonic. Beer is 
also often served with a simple supper. A good 
punch may also be served. The wine is served 
with the supper in the proper glasses. 

(3) It is not at all necessary to decorate 
your house other than to put a few flowers in 
the most prominent vases. It is better to use 
all the money you can afford to spend on your 
supper and the music. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
thops where dressing-table articles are purchasablie 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 


reply, and state page and date. ] 
A highly prized by its fortunate possessor, 
and it may be retained until old age if 
Care is exercised in the choice of such soaps and 
Creams as are necessary to keep it in proper 
condition, It is wise to remember that this 
is the season of the year when the skin suf- 
fers most from outside influences, and to find 
simple and purely hygienic preparations which 
will aid in keeping it in perfect condition. 


Beautiful complexion cannot be too 


The face should frequently be washed with 
soap, but there is nothing which can well be 
more injurious if a perfectly pure article free 
from all alkalies or potash be not found for this 
purpose. Few indeed are the soaps to be rec- 
ommended for facial bathing purposes, but 
among the best is a wonderfully fine and pure 
article suited for even the most delicate skins. 
It is made from the cream of fresh milk and 
costs $1 a cake or $2.25 for a box containing 
three cakes. Of equally good quality is an 
extreme violet soap of great purity which should 
prove very valuable to those possessing a delicate 
skin. As the name implies it is deliciously 
perfumed with the favorite flower of the day 
and is selling for the same price per cake as that 
previously mentioned. 

It a pure soap entirely without fragrance be 
desired nothing can be better than one of which 
I can tell you made from the finest ingredients, 
selling for 50 cents a cake. 

Without a good cold cream even the most 
carefully chosen list of necessary toilet articles 
is incomplete. At all seasons of the year it is 
of practical use—in summer for sun burn ; in 
winter for chapped or roughened skin. 
at all times an invaluable adjunct to the toilet. 


that as a necessary consequence many worth- 
less preparations are masquerading under this 


It is | 


pure cocoa butter especially adapted for dry 
skins, costs 25 cents a small cake, and will be 
found an excellent article in every respect. 

Among the latest caprices in the style of 
sachets is a perfumed flannel which has 
achieved much success since its recent introduc- 
tion by a house famous for its novelties in per- 
fumes and toilet adjuncts. 

This comes by the yard and is absolutely 
saturated with the fragrance so that it is ex- 
tremely lasting and can be used with much 
convenience, as it may be sewn into dress 
waists or any chosen article of attire, or merely 
used as a sachet in bureau drawers or closets. 
Small pieces should be cut off when desired, and 
the rest packed away into the tightly-closing 
box for use on a future occasion. The odors in 
which it may be obtained are violet, heliotrope 
and peau d’espagne, and any quantity may be 
purchased from an eighth of a yard up. 








What is woman’s greatest charm? Is it 
beauty? We think not, for do we not often see 
women with rather plain faces surrounded by 
men, eager to catch their least wish, happy to 


| do their most impossible bidding? Ah! yes, 
So general has the use of cold cream become | 


and we wonder how can this be! We notice 


| these women, we study them, and we all wish 


title, and we once again advise extreme cau- | 


tion in the use of any unknown article of the 
kind as much irreparable damage may be done 
by preparations composed of injurious and cheap 
materials. 

A refined and very delicious cream delicately 
perfumed with a fragrant and rare blossom 
answers every possible need, and is thoroughly 
commendable from a hygienic point of view. 
Nothing is more refreshing and satisfactory be- 
fore arriving at the end of a dusty journey than 
a little of the cream delicately applied to the 
face with the tips of the fingers, and im- 
mediately removed with a fine linen rag. It 
will be found to thoroughly clean the pores and 
leave the skin with a soft and beautiful fresh- 
ness. Price 50 cents for a small sized jar. A 





to resemble them. Do we ever see a woman 
with this attractive power, this je ne sais 


| quoi with a poor sallow complexion, dis- 


| complexion. 


figured by blackheads, red spots, or other 
blemishes? Never! The charming woman 
must not have beautiful features to be adorable 
and adored, but she must have a clear, healthy 
and youthful complexion. That is more es- 
sential than anything else. It is the most vital 
power in lovely woman’s attractions. Science 
has done so much for this lately that there is 
no excuse for anybody’s having a poor com- 
plexion. Study the circular of V. Darsy, sole 
preparer of the celebrated complexion specialties 
of the Parisian Dr. Dys, and everybody will 
easily find what is needed to obtain a perfect 
V. Darsy, 
129 East 26th St., New York. 





inspection. 





most satisfactory results, 


Hair Ornaments 


933 Broadway 








The new Coiffure par excellence for J{9Q]. 


“Transformation ” 


is the most beautiful coiffure ever introduced. 
advantages as to comfort and style will be realized upon 


The Newport Coi 


absolutely no stems, thus being incomparably superior in style and 
comfort to the old-fashioned braid or switch. 


Wigs and Toupees 


which are not perfect in every way. 
fection as to fit, comfort, and illusive appearance. 


Hair Dressing and Hair Coloring 


ment the finest artists in the country, They have at their command every facility for producing the 


of choicest and most fashionable designs in real tortoise shell, amber, 
rhinestones, velvet, laces, etc. 


EYERYTHING FOR THE HAIR. 


No Branch Stores. Bie S ° 
: MVNO NSNOW 





Its many 


as made and patented by me is made 
only of long natural, wavy hair, with 


for ladies or gentlemen, None are 
allowed to leave my establishment 
Wigs when made by me are per- 


I empley in 
this depart- 


In fact I have 


No Agents. 


21—-22 Streets. 











Vogue publishes more smart fash- 





ions than any other periodical. 





Cleanses, Refreshes, Invigorates 


PACKER’S 


TAR SOAP 


is pure, emollient, thoroughly cleansing and hy- 


gienic. 


It purifies the pores, makes the skin soft, 


smooth and elastic, and improves the complexion. 


The Standard Toilet Requisite 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 


81 Fulton Street, New York 
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95,500 


Telephones in Manhattan 
and the Bronx. 





TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Is the 
Twentieth Century 
Means of Communication. 


Rates in Manhattan from 
$5.00 a Month. 


One-year contracts. Monthly payments 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE Co. 
111 West 38th Street. 15 Dey Street. 








MAKE YOUR FEET 
COMFORTABLE 


If you have set a pair of shoes aside for a 
time, and then worn them, you will no doubt 
remember the sharp edges of leather, quite hard 
and like a knife, which encountered your foot 
when you put tt in the shoe; also the depressed 
toe-cap, which, having hardened in that 
position, threatened to cut off your big toe every 
t me you took a step. 


This would have been avoided had 


LEADAM’S SHOE TREES 


been used and many otherwise good shoes 
would not have been thrown away on this 
account. 


These cuts tell the story. 


The Tree 


Look at people’s feet and notice how out of 
shape and badly run over their shoes are in a 
majority of cases. On the other hand, the 
foot-wear of some men and women invariably 
appears beyond reproach and entirely in keeping 
with the rest of their attire. 





That is because they use shoe trees. 

In order to keep the shoes in their original 
shape and condition, all good dressers now use 
shoe trees. 






Inserting 


The Leadam Tree is hollowed at bottom to 
allow the air to dry the shoe. 

The shoe tree or hinged form which fills up 
the entire shoe is a heavy cumbersome affair, 
It lacks the force supplied by the Leadam Tree 
in the lever and is difficult to put in and hard 
to get out. 





Always demand LEADAM’S TREES. 
Substitutes are worthless. A booklet tells 
all about these wonderful trees. May I 
send it ? 

To be had of your shoe dealer in any size 
and style for men, women and children, or 
sent, upon receipt of only $1.00. Your money 
back if not satisfactory. 


LIONEL C. LEADAM 





80 Wall Street, New York 
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SPRING STYLES IN 


THE SEASON’S FASHIONS IN WAISTS 


They represent the only radical change in shirt waist 
style since their introduction. 
others in MATERIAL, CUT and ornamentation and 
are the only smart original, exclusive waists shown 
These waists may not be found in any 
other shop in New York or Paris. 


HE Maynard Shirt was intro- 
duced only last autumn, but it 
has already won the favor of 

the most fashionable women in New 
York and throughout the country, who 
have long tired of the sameness in shirt 
waists. The last five seasons have pro- 
duced nothing new in either materials, 
cut or design, the sole modification be- 
ing slight differences in color, in vary- 





this season. 


MAYNARD 


Different from all 


SHIRTS 








ing degrees of loudness, and a few 
details of finish. 

It is to its originality in all those respects that 
this new shirt owes its success. 





They are made of pure Irish linen of special 
weave both in light and heavy weights. They 
are cut in new and modish styles, and ornamented 
with hand-embroidered patterns of exquisite de- 
sign and workmanship. 

Every precaution is taken to prevent the copy- 
ing of our designs and to secure their exclusive- 
ness. 








This beautiful handwork is set off to great ad- 
vantage against the dainty tint of the linen 
(which, by the way, comes in many colors and 
shades) and its beauty is even enhanced by 
laundering. 

This new shirt is all that a shirt waist was 
originally intended to be. It is a becoming neg- 
ligee that is correct for almost any occasion. Its 
lightness makes it comfortable for the too warm 
houses in early spring, and it is quite dressy 
enough for informal occasions. 





Another feature of this waist, which the de- 
signers had in mind, is that it is also admirably 
adapted for out-of-door wear. Should the air be 
chilly, the waist with the sweater will form a per- 
fect attire for the links. 

Of those to whom it may be convenient, we 
ask the favor of a personal visit to our establish- 
ment, but we are able to insure to our patrons 
living at a distance the certainty of satisfaction. 

We are prepared to carry out the suggestions 
of customers as to the embroidery and style of 
cut. 





The exclusive right to sell the 
Maynard Sweater in Chicago has been 
given to Messrs. MARSHALL, FIELD 
& CO. 


ALICE MAYNARD, 22 West 22nd St., THE WOMAN’S SHOP 








THE 


MAYNARD SWEATER 


(New patterns and designs) 





Now recognized as a necessary part of 
every woman's complete wardrobe. 


Sensible Comfortable Becoming 


It is a garment for Walking, Skating, Golfing, 
Traveling, and endless other occasions. 

Vogue readers are reminded that other estab- 
lishments are showing sweaters modeled after the 
Maynard, but as the stitch and pattern of our 
sweater is patented the sweater cannot be copied 
in these important respects. The correct gar- 
ment may be had only at our establishment. 
Prices from $10.00 to $15.00, according to 

style and finish. In stock and made to order. 
Materials for knitting and directions for self- 

making sent for $1.85. 
When remitting by check, 10 cents is to be included 
Jor Clearing House charges. 
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